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Locomotive “No. 1,” whic h puffed its 
way across the dales of mid-Wis- 
consin in 1851, was one of the trail 
blazers for the present magnificent 
transcontinental system of the Mil- 
waukee Road. 







Movement of vital war freight was 
speeded and tonnage increased when 
the Milwaukee Railroad installed 
General Motors Diesel Locomotives 
on the 225-mile mountain zone be- 
tween Avery, Idaho, and Othello, 


u ‘ashington. 


PATTERN FOR ~~ = 
FINER TRANSPORTATION =" 


~ 


Pe, 


Warren into the grueling war job the 


railroads of America are doing, is the story of this 


a oe mighty titan of the rails. This is the General Motors 
® Diesel Locomotive. It is displaying the unusual stamina, 
KEEP speed and willingness to work ceaselessly which these ur- 
AMERICA gent times demand. And with such tireless, low-cost, swift 
STRONG service these GM Diesel Locomotives are providing a pat- 
BUY MORE tern for finer transportation in the greater days to come. 
WAR BONDS 


' vd LOCOMOTIVES....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, tl 





ENGINES. . 150 to 2000 H.P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland Il, Ohio 


GENERAL MOTORS 


ENGINES... (5to 250 H.P,... . . DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich 
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TURKEY AND SWEDEN are getting ready to jump into the allied camp. Turkey may 
take the step and formally break with Germany before this issue is off 
the press. 


SAM RAYBURN'S CALL to all members of the House postwar planning and legislative 
committees to skedaddle to Washington pronto in order to "speed post— 
war legislation before the collapse of Germany" is the frankest utter- 
ance yet on length of the European war as officials along capitol 
hill view it now. 


CANADIAN POSTWAR PLANNING has already had a big boost with its parliament's 
decision to support farm and fishery prices there during the transi- 
tion from war to peate, provide funds for homebuilder loans, improve 
rural housing and grant family allowances so that every child up to 
the age of 16 will be "in effect, endowed by the state." 


Surance companies. That means $9,500,000,000 worth. 


CLIPPERS SEATING 125 PASSENGERS just predicted by Pan-American Airways for 
trans-—oceanic use, is first step in a commercial air program that will 
bug everybody's eyes within next few months. About January lst, one 
of the big carriers will announce following air travel rates, guaran-— 
teed as of January 1, 1948: New York to Bermuda, $37.50 round trip; 
New York to London, $125 round trip; New York to Moscow, $175 round 
trip; New York to Auckland, N. Z., $275 round trip. 


DROP IN WHEAT CROP ESTIMATES is expected. Rain damaged much grain stacked in 


Kansas fields. Rust has raised hob with winter wheat in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 


SERVICE MEN COME FIRST on new textbooks telling how to set up, operate, and 
finance small businesses. Dept. of Commerce prepared the booklets, 
will start distributing them to discharged veterans this month. 
Civilians won't be able to get them for another two or three months. 


HIGHER EGG PRICES for producers are in WFA's legal mill. Plan is to boost © 
government support price to 100% of parity, an increase of 3% per 
dozen. 


COMPARE BRITISH INTEREST in postwar monetary agreements and postwar oil agree-— 
ments. Four Britishers of ministerial rank are in Washington for the 
oil talks. No Britisher of ministerial rank attended the Bretton 
Woods gabfest. 


EUROPE'S FOOD NEEDS may not be as large as government anticipated. Word is 
running around Washington now that government food stocks on hand 
would feed Europe for a full year, with a lot of canned goods left 
over for "loss-leader" sales here at. home. 


A DETROIT NEWSPAPER checked the 15 members of the "stay at home vacation 
program committee" appointed by their city's mayor and found that 1l 
of them were either away from home on vacations or packing to leave 
that week-end. 


RAT DAMAGE in one of the big automobile factories dropped sharply when the 
"Management brought in trained ferrets,’ turned them loose in the plant 
each night. They're far rougher on rats than cats, or poison. 


ORANGE CHAMPIONSHIP came east this year as, for the first time in a generation, 
Florida topped California in sales of the fruit. Florida production 
totalled 46,000,000 boxes of oranges and 31,500,000 boxes of grape- 


fruit. 
PATHFINDER 
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Firestone 


PRODUCING FOR WAR *« PREPARING FOR PEACE 


IN WAR AS IN PEACE 
OUR BUSINESS IS 


SY4 


_— all of Firestone’s 48 factories 
throughout the world come hundreds 
of different war materials made from rub- 
ber, metal and plastic. And most of these 
products are designed to safeguard the 
lives of our fighting men. 


Protecting lives is nothing new for Fire- 
stone. For more than 40 years, Firestone 
Tires have been doing that. Insistence on 
safety led to Firestone’s development of such 
patented and exclusive construction features 
as the extra-strong Safti-Lock Gum-Dipped : 
Cord Body with Safti-Sured Construction, AES 
the extra-mileage Duplex Gear-Grip Tread 7. BRAKE LINING 
and extra-life Vitamic Rubber. 


After victory, Firestone will concentrate 
on making and selling an even wider variety 
of peace-time products which will provide 
even greater safety and economy in the 
world of tomorrow. It is toward that goal 
that Firestone, while producing for war, 
is also preparing for peace. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard 
Crooks and the Firestone Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Howard 
Barlow, Monday evenings, over the com 


plete Coast-to-Coast N. B. C. Network 


Copyright 19:4, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


IN RUBBER 


Synthetic or Natural 
~ a 
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tion of prewar days—the 
County Fair—has been “hy- 
poed.” It’s staging a real comeback. In 
the years after Pearl Harbor most of the 
small fairs “went under the blankets,” but 
this year more than 1,600 are being held 
throughout the country, and 40 State Fairs 
are scheduled. 

Gasoline rationing and pleasure travel 
restrictions have brought back many of 
the features of the county fair which were 
forgotten in recent years. The carnivals 
are still there, of course, and the midways 
are jammed. But the livestock exhibits— 
with their big Poland Chinas and Durocs, 
the Hampshires and Merinos, the Guern- 
seys and Holsteins—are showing new im- 
portance. So are the crop displays and 
the home cannjng sections. 

Much of the renewed interest in this 
phase of the fairs—always a feature but 
often overlooked by many—is due to em- 
phasis on wartime food production needs, 
and consequent increased interest in im- 
proving the breed of livestock. 

The fair has become a social gathering 
again, much as it was in the days before 
the automobile. Families picnic under the 
trees, away from the dust of the crowds, 
on good, filling lunches packed at home. 

It’s the old-style fair that is on tap this 
year in all but four states—Arizona, Flor- 
ida, Rhode Island, Washington. And 
they’re all counting on big crowds, 

The nation’s oldest exhibit—New Jer- 
sey State Fair at Trenton—goes back on 
full time after being “bobbed” for two 
years because of dim-out restrictions. It 
was first held in 1745, has missed few 
years since. 

Minnesota “toots loudest” in the num- 
ber of county fairs being held this year 
with 93. Second is Ohio with 83. Wis- 
consin is high with 74, Nebraska with 71. 

Maryland has only two slated this year. 
Gone are the famous Hagerstown Fair and 
Prince Georges Fair at Upper Marlboro. 
The state used to boast of some 50 county 
expositions. 

Most of those in Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas—in fact, in most of the Midwest— 
are pointed in favor of 4-H Clubs. Indi- 
ana’s famous State Fair at Indianapolis is 
listed this year as the State 4-H Club 
Fair. The Des Moines fair has become 


T HAT great American institu- 
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the Polk County 4-H Fair. Waterloo, Ia., 
is staging the State 4-H Club Exposition. 
Janesville, Wis., has changed the name of 
its Rockland County Fair to 4-H Exposi- 
tion, and at Durand, Wis., and Medford, 
Wis., will be Junior Fairs. 

Virginia and the Carolinas, which in 
pre-war days staged some 300 county fairs 
between them, have scheduled 43 this year, 
but even that small number is 70% more 
than during the past two years. 

At least 95% of the West Coast fairs 
will stay “dark,” although California will 
have five. Los Angeles County’s fair at 
Pomona will be staged later as a 4-H and 
Agricultural Fair, according to hurriedly 
adopted plans. Others will be at Bakers- 
field (a livestock show), Eureka (on the 
northern coast), Stockton and Santa Rosa. 
Oregon will stage 11 4-H, livestock affairs, 

First of the fairs were held during early 
July, but they will continue through Oc- 
tober, pulling an estimated 25,000,000 
through the gates. Prizes this year, a sur- 
vey shows, are higher than ever before 
and may climb to a total of some $3,000,- 
000, most of it going to livestock and agri- 
culture exhibitors. However, the “home- 
work”—needlework, art, etc.—carry some 
fancy awards that will interest women. 
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Not far from the heart of downtown 
Washington there perches atop a grassy 
knoll a sprawling mansion of brick and 
mortar—Dumbarton Oaks. Rock Creek 
curls ’round its base in back of the hill; a 
brick wall hedges its expansive front lawn. 

There, in this monument to the fringed- 
topped buggy days when only floozies 
smoked cigarets and ladies made an art of 
carrying a parasol, the big-time planners 
of the United States, Britain, Russia, and 
China will map postwar security for the 
world this month. 

But the bobby sock and zoot suit gen- 
eration doesn’t think of this when they 
skip about its grounds. They’d much pre- 
fer, if they could, to gander at its pre- 
cisely trimmed boxwood, its miniature 
waterfall, yew walk, orchard, orangery in 
the old green house and the wisteria and 
rhododendron aslant the swimming pool. 

More sedate oldsters do, though. They 
muse/about its history and how it grew 
like Topsy from a small building in 1800 
into the 50 acre estate it is today. Big 
enough for the big crowd and big men that 
will yammer over pros and cons of an 
international court of justice; whether and 


how to back this up with armed force to, 


keep the peace. And what arrangements 
and agreements should be made. Should 
small nations have equal representation in 
such a scheme? 

It’s going to take a bit of doing and 


maybe that’s the reason the government. 


got permission from Harvard university 





DUMBARTON OAKS—security for families in 


trustees to use the estate for the meeting 
place. The delegates will be doing their 
thinking and arguing amid a vast library 
and many antiques collected during 30 
years by its last owner, Robert Wood Bliss. 

Bliss it was who named the estate Dum- 
barton Oaks and said he felt “an under- 
standing of this period would clarify an 
ever-changing present and inform the fu- 


Washington Parade 





ture with wisdom.” And there is a chance, 
that today’s “ever-changing present” will 
inform them with wisdom. At least they'll 
need all the help they can get. 


Sa 


Heat waves shimmered in the outside 
air but Mrs. Evelyn Gordon didn’t see 
them. She was seeing a far different scene 
than the one that met her eye outside a 
window in the Treasury Department’s pro- 
curement division. 

Mrs. Gordon was seeing Costa Rica and 
a gold mine. And this small bespectacled 
woman muses, now and then, how long it 
will be before she can go back. She 
came here to help out when war began. 

Born in Texas, educated in Arizona and 
spending most of her life in Mexico, Peru 
and Costa Rica, she operated her gold 
mine in the tropics. 

When World War I started, she was liv- 
ing in a mining settlement 15,000 feet 
above sea level in the Andes mountains. 
She had gone to Peru by way of Port 
Callao, where by leaning over the railing 
of the steamer she could see far down in 
the clear depths the ruins of buildings 
once a part of the city itself. An earth- 
quake had sunk part of the town. 

When the war broke out in 1941 she 
was attending a theater in San Jose, capi- 
tal of Costa Rica. Sounds of shouting and 
music penetrated the theater. Rushing 


outside, she found citizens waving Allied 
flags. Then she learned of Pearl Harbor. 


Acme 


the past; scene of postwar security talks today. 


Those were days of intense excitement. 
She saw Germans and Japanese rounded 
up and sent to internment camps. Coast- 
lines were scoured for any signs of sub 
bases or landings. A large complete radio 
station was found hidden under a rice field. 

Her mine is an old one dating back to 
the days of the Mayan Indians. She says 
she is going back to it, and to her coffee 
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plantation after the war, and she hopes to 
have With her a paratrooper son who was 
in England shortly before D-Day. 


* * * 


Back from the wars came Lt. Commdr. 
Harold E. Stassen last week. In Washing- 
ton for talks with high Navy officers, the 
former Minnesota governor buttoned his 
lip on domestic politics but opened them 
wide on international affairs. 


Press Association 


| WAS THERE—Lt. Commdr. Harold Stassen. 


Some of his convictions: The United 
States must take a leading part in world 
affairs. We must continue to be strong in 
a military sense after this war. You make 
your desire for peace more effective if 
you continue to be a strong nation. We 
should carry a big enough stick to back 
up our international policy everywhere. 

While here, the Commander took a few . 
minutes off to riffle through some Navy 
pictures of some of the South Pacific spots 
where he saw action as assistant chief of 
staff for Admiral William S. Halsey. He 
made Lt. Eloise English giggle with some 
of his quips about the lighter side of war. 
After a parting word about how necessary 
it is that plans be ready for handling 
Japan when the fighting stops, Stassen 
took off for Minnesota to visit his family. 

You'll hear of him again at war’s end. 
Then he’ll be back in the political ring. 


* * * 


Frank W. Cortright, spokesman for 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, says the GOP proposal for more 
FHA-financed low cost housing where 
private financing is unavailable is the 
tip-off on new housing legislation that 
will be pushed when Congress returns. 
Federal aid to private enterprise through 
a 45-year, 4% mortgage in the $4,000- 
and-under housing field would produce 
an immense volume of needed low cost 
dwellings, he believes. 


* * * 
Herbert Brownell, jr., like most every- 


one else these days, scampered into Wash- 
ington last week. 
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The Republican National Committee 
chairman did a few chores around and 
hewed to the line of custom by holding a 
press conference. But then he did some- 
thing that cracked Washington’s thin 
veneer of society. Dowagers lifted an eye- 
brow and tsked tsked. 

For Herbie peeled off his coat and stood 
resplendent in all the glory of a light blue 
oxford shirt. Of course the day was hot 
and most sane men would doff their coats. 
Yet for some silly reason going without a 
coat regardless of the heat is never, never 
done in Washington! 

But apparently Herbie Brownell still 
had a bit of Nebraska in him despite the 
fact that he, like so many others, came 
East to get an education at Yale and 
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COATLESS COMFORT—Herbert Brownell, jr. 


wangle a right smart law practice in New 
York. It also left him slightly bald but it 
couldn’t change his Midwestern accent. 

As he sizes up the situation, current 
politics stack up something like this: The 
Democrats are not united. Republicans 
expect to harvest a big chunk of labor 
votes. The Democratic party is controlled 
by “the bosses of the corrupt big city 
machines and radical left wingers.” Re- 
publicans are strong and united. It’s time 
to change horses. All Republican Leaders 
will support the Dewey-Bricker ticket. 

But he shied like a kid reaching for a 
jam jar when Willkie’s name was brought 
up. Wouldn’t mention him by name or re- 
veal whether he considered him either a 
“Republican” or a “leader.” 

He left the impression he wouldn’t mind 
Washington a bit. In fact it wouldn’t be 
bad at all if Dewey came here to live for 
four years or so. But of course he didn’t 
have a chance to argue that point with 
Washington Democrats. 


x* * * 


It isn’t generally known, but several 
government ‘buildings, intluding the na- 
tion’s capitol, have served in a pinch as 
houses of worship. 

Back in the spring of 1864, a handful 


of Presbyterian congressmen and others 
gathered each Sabbath in what was then 
the committee room for the House group 
on postoffices and post roads. This was 
one of the few, if not the only time, that 
the sacraments of Holy Communion and 
Baptism were observed in the capitol. 
Three years later the congregation moved 
into its own building and became the 
Metropolitan Presbyterian church. 

The Navy and Treasury departments 
also have served as temporary places of 
worship in 1821 and 1803 respectively. 


* * * 


Veiled in secrecy is the fact that Gen. 
John J. Pershing raised a rumpus with 
officials at Walter Reed Hospital be- 
cause of his tiny cubical quarters, which 
consisted of a room made into a sitting 
room and a bedroom. So indignant was 
the General that he threatened to return 
to his apartment hotel. Other generals 
buzzed around and talked him out of it. 
Just what happened is not known, other 
than the fact that he no longer occupies 
his small quarters. Now the AEF com- 
mander of 1918 has a penthouse, up- 
holding the dignity of his rank. 


* * * 


When Dr. Adolph G. Kaufman’s. first 
postcard to a friend in Algiers passed 
one of the Army’s mail authorities, the 
trooper thought he had something. “Queen 
to the king’s rook five,” it said. 

Scenting a secret message he galloped 
to his superior with the suspicious card. 
Trouble was he had never played chess 
and didn’t know approval to send such 
cryptic messages to Algiers had been ob- 
tained beforehand, 

For that was what Dr. Kaufman’s post- 
card was—another move in a long distance 
chess game he was playing with Robert C. 
Gasen, WPB, in Algiers. The game started 
June 10, 1943, when Dr. Kaufman, of the 
Research and Development Service, Ord- 
nance, mailed his first move to Gasen. 
This has been going on since then and 
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threatens to outlast the war, or at least 
outlast Gasen’s stay in Algiers. 

Cards describing the moves are sent by 
airmail. Each player is allowed three days 
in which to decide his move and mail his 
card. Between this and his work, Dr. 
Kaufman is trying to organize an anrateur 
chess players’ club in Ordnance. 


x* * * 


Congress in 1776 promised to grant 
each soldier of the Revolution two linen 
hunting shirts, two pairs of overalls, one 
leather or woolen waistcoat with sleeves, 
one pair of breeches, a hat or leather cap, 
two shirts, two pairs of hose and two pairs 
of shoés. Few actually got that much. 

Today’s GI Joe goes to war with every- 
thing from 4 dog tag to a Bible furnished 
by Uncle Sam. Altogether, says a sum- 
mary prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress, it costs the Army $299.47 to outfit 
an infantryman. To get him abroad re- 
quires eight tons of shipping, and it takes 
another ton a month to keep him supplied. 

Modern warfare and weapons never 
dreamed of back in ’76 are the reason, An- 
other reason is these same weapons shoot 
so much faster that GI Joe today has to 
have much more ammunition. Where his 
1776 counterpart would shoot one bullet 
he can fire scores. 


* * a 


Justice Department’s chief trust 
buster, Asst. Atty. Gen. Wendell Berge, 
had a chance to look back in the past 
last week. The occasion was his an- 
nouncement that the government plans 
to start anti-trust proceedings against 
the western railroads because of the now 
inoperative 1932 rate agreement. 

Someone suggested that Berge con- 
sult Ambassador Averill Harriman, who 
once held the reins of Union Pacific, 
about railroad trusts. Said Harriman of 
the agreement when first Justice Depart- 
ment criticisms were heard some time 
ago: “If that’s a conspiracy, God give 
us more conspiracies like it.” 
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THE BEAVER RETURNS—Secretary Hull (right) meets with Lord Beaverbrook here for oi! talks. 
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COURT OF INQUIRY investigating Pearl Harbor meets in Navy department. Left to right are 
Admiral E. C. Kalbtus; Admiral O. G. Murfin, court head; Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrews. 


Red Tape Cut 


Tréasury adopts “on-the-spot” plan for 
cashing war bonds to cut redemptions. 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau got out his shears and cut away a 
lot of red tape wound around war bonds. 
Result is that within the next 60 days 
bondholders may walk into any bank, 
identify themselves and cash their bonds 
on the spot. 

Under the present setup bondholders 
have to go through a long proceeding 
‘which takes from days to weeks to get 
their money. 

There’s some reverse English in this 
plan to simplify the cashing-in process. 
Treasury officials hope that by making it 
easy redemptions will be reduced. 


Surplus Land 


Farm leaders oppose RFC disposal plans; 
charge realtors will hold upper hand. 


Farm leaders have renewed their attack 
on government plans for disposal of sur- 
plus lands, charging again the program 
will give real estate dealers the upper 
hand over prospective farm purchasers. 

National Farmers Union President 
James G. Patton has called for trans- 
fer of the land disposal program from the 
RFC to the Farm Security Administration 
and assailed Surplus Property Administra- 
tor W. L. Clayton for “confusing state- 
ments.” 

Clayton promised sale of surplus farm- 
lands in “family sized” parcels and to 
farm purchasers who would cultivate the 
land themselves, with original owners get- 
ting first chance at current values. 

Patton claims: (1) lands to be sold 
either as part of a real estate speculation 


program or dumped in uneconomic units 
will “doom the owner tq failure and fore- 
closure from the start”; (2) sale at cur- 
rent values means prices will be so high 
for good land buyers won't be able to 
make the land pay out; (3) plans for 
appraisals will enable certain individuals 
to make a financial killing. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
wants the land resold at prices paid by 
the government with adjustments for 
damage or improvements. And it doesn’t 
want the Farm Security Administration 
to have anything to do with it at all. 


Political Sparks 


Ham Fish repudiated by Dewey; officials 


say federal ballot sent out illegally. 


Sparks from political anvils zipped this 
way and that last week. Hottest’ one 
came from Candidate Dewey’s hammer, 
burning Rep. Ham Fish (R.-N. Y.), who 
was quoted as saying, “the Jews are for 
President Roosevelt and the New Deal.” 

Said Dewey: “Anyone who injects a 
racial or religious issue into a political 


campaign is guilty of a disgraceful un- , 


American act. Two years ago I publicly 
opposed the nomination and election of 
Congressman Fish. The statements at- 
tributed to him confirm my judgment éx- 
pressed at that time.” 

Fish shot back: “I will bet a dollar 
Dewey does not carry a single district in 
New York City that is predominantly 
Jewish.” He added he would support the 
Dewey-Bricker ticket as a “loyal Repub- 
lican.” 

Across the continent, in California, an- 
other political blow was struck. A state 
official charged federal war ballots had 
been issued California servicemen before 
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they had a chance to receive state bal- 
lots. A congressional investigation was 
demanded, 

And in the nation’s capital, AFL blast- 
ed CIO's Political Action Committee, 
boasted it (AFL) had realized two major 
objectives in defeat of Wallace and nomi- 
nation of Truman by the Democrats. 


Clothes Budget Cut 


WPB clears way for return of cheaper 


cotton garments to retail store racks. 


Medium and low-priced cotton garments 
which virtually disappeared from retail 
stores a year ago are due for a comeback 
under WPB’s order diverting 200,000,000 
yds. of cotton textiles yearly into that 
channel. 

The order was a compromise between 
WPB officials who wanted to bar produc- 
tion of all but essential cotton garments 
and manufacturers who fought controls. 
Only 2% of the nation’s, 10,000,000,000 
yd. textile production is affected. 

The action is expected to stimulate pro- 
duction of cotton dresses, blouses, pa- 
jamas, nightgowns, handkerchiefs, baby 
clothes, under-garments, cheaper men’s 
shirts. 

Benefitting most from the order will be 
women and girls in the so-called “white 
collar” lower salary brackets, also stores 
which had specialized in that type of gar- 
ment before the war. 


Putting on the Pressure 


Army and Navy supply units turn on the 
heat at home for final all-out drives. 


Instead of taking it easy because of 
good news from Europe and the Pacific. 
Army and Navy supply officers in the 
U.S.A. turned on the juice for a victory 
sprint. 

The Army put 50,000 soldiers and ci- 
vilians of its supply services on a 54-hour 
week to catch up with lagging work. An- 
other 1,275,000 War Department workers 
were warned to stand by for similar ac- 
tion. 

Navy procurement authorities cracked 
down on clothing manufacturers who said 
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NON-STOP HICCUPS put Lowrence Schone 
in Los Angeles Hospital after 11 hectic days. 
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International 


CONGRATULATIONS, says Admiral King to 


Capt. McAfee on Second Wave anniversary. 


they were “too busy” to make items for 
sailors. Faced with urgent need for 36,- 
000,000 pairs-ef socks; 6,000,000 suits of 
dungarees; 3,072,000 pairs of gloves; 52,- 
000,000 handkerchiefs; 13,570,000 towels; 
the Navy told manufacturers to come 
through ... or else. 

“Or else” could mean invoking the lit- 
tle-known provision of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act for drafting of industry as well 
as fighting men. (PATHFINDER, July 31.) 


One-Hoss-Shay Hotels 


WMC acts to divert labor into war jobs; 
drastic service cuts new blow to public. 


America’s billion dollar hotel industry 
is taking it on the chin again from War 
Manpower Commission, may soon be 
shunted back into the one-horse-shay era. 

Latest WMC move is to divert hotel 
labor into other fields by ordering drastic 
cuts in the service which have made U.S.A. 
hotels finest in the world. 

New regulations: (1) employment of 
labor under 45 years old is restricted; (2) 
each guest restricted to one bath towel, 
two face towels a day; bed linen changes 
restricted to twice weekly for other than 
“transients”; (4) 50% cut in room service. 

Ordered WMC: “Substitute women, 
men over 45, handicapped men for younger 
men working elevators, as bellhops, in 
dining rooms, in the front office.” 


New Kaiser Pie 


West Coast industrialist leases gypsum 
concern for postwar expansion program. 


Henry J. Kaiser, war production genius 
whose fingers are in a lot of industrial 
pies, has dug into another one. This time 
it’s the building materials business. 

He announced an agreement to “lease, 
develop, expand” the Standard Gypsum 
Co., big west coast concern, to market 
gypsum products after the war. He al- 
ready produces sand, gravel, cement, light 
metals, steel, 

The fabulous Kaiser first came into the 
public eye with his shipbuilding methods. 
Later he straightened out tangled affairs 





of Brewster Aeronautical Corporation. 

Best Kaiser story: He was thrown off 
a plane in Chicago while on his way to 
Washington to make room for an Army 
officer who had a higher priority. Boasted 
the officer to the hostess later: “I had to 
do it. I’m going to Washington to meet 


Henry Kaiser.” Replied the hostess: “That _ 


was Mr. Kaiser you bumped off the plane.” 


Bars Down in Arkansas 


Democrats give Negroes vote in primary ; 
South faces big test in Nov. elections. 


First real break in the Solid South’s 
stand against Negro voting in primaries 
came last week in Arkansas, where Demo- 
crats permitted Negroes to cast ballots in 
the Democratic primaries under challenge. 

Results of the primary were disastrous 
to Sen. Hattie Caraway, only woman in 
the upper house. She ran a poor fourth, 
top place going to Rep. J. W. Fulbright. 

In South Carolina bars against Negro 
balloting were kept up. In the Demo- 
cratic primaries there Ellison D. “Cotton 
Ed” Smith, dean of the Senate, was de- 
feated by Gov. Olin D. Johnson. 

Big test on Negro voting is yet to come 
however, with the November elections. 


Seniority for Veterans 


VFW, union officials agree on plan to 
accept trades learned in army service. 


Veterans, leaders and union officials 
have picked the cockle burrs out of one 
situation irking discharged service men. 
Seniority rights have been granted through 
agreement between veterans of foreign 
wars, CIO and AFL. Other groups, includ- 
ing UMW, railroad brotherhoods and in- 
dependent unions, probably will concur. 

The agreement provides: (1) veterans 
will be granted seniority rights based on 
the length of military or naval service; 
(2) trades learned in the service will be 
accepted under union standards for jour- 
neymen and apprentices; (3) full union 
membership will be granted veterans who 
learned trades in the service and acquired 
sufficient skill to work at a trade regularly. 

Result of the agreement is that inci- 
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dents such as those where some veterans 
have been prevented by unions from work- 
ing ip war plants should be eliminated. 


EAST: Pennsylvania homeowners will save 
more than $5,000,000 a year with lower 
fire insurance rates effective Sept. 1. 

International Harvester Co. will build 
a warehouse and distribution center near 
Albany, N. Y., to serve the Northeast 
after the war. 

Oil Chief Ickes said new wells on the 
Elk Hills reserve in California probably 
will relieve the West Coast gas shortage. 

U.S.A. war casualties now total over 
311,000 with more than 63,000 dead. 


MIDWEST: Biggest single hail contract 
ever written in Minneapolis insured 7,200 
acres of grain in Red River Valley for 
$145,000. 

Mr. W, a “gent with means,” wants a 
wife, read a Rhinelander, Wis., newspaper 
ad. Girls and women from all over the 
country replied. The newspaper also got 
a letter from a New York man saying if 
Mr. W had any luck, the New Yorker 
would spend money “until I obtain the 
desired results.” 

Chicago Mayor Edward J. Kelly re- 
fused to allow a picture of Thomas E. 
Dewey to be hung beside one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in the servicemen’s center. 

Henry Ford observed his 81st birthday 
anniversary in Detroit, and predicted a 
higher postwar living standard. 


WEST: San Francisco’s Chamber of Com- 
merce urged a 10 year free trade period 
between U.S.A. and the Philippines follow- 
ing liberation of the islands. 

The state Reconstruction and Re-em- 
ployment Commission, Sacramento, esti- 
mated California’s population at 8,450,000 
on Jan, 1, 1944. 


SOUTH: In New Orleans, the Higgins In- 
dustries, Inc., completed its 10,cooth war- 
time boat for the Navy. 

Attorneys general of 13 southern states 
arranged to meet in Memphis, Sept. 5 to 
discuss the race issue, other controversial 
questions. 


Acme 


OATH OF OFFICE for Robert Hinckley, contract settlement chief, second from left, adminis- 
tered by Judge H. M. Stephens. James Byrnes, War Mobilization director, is at extreme right. 
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Light Beetle Reading 


Somebody is going to be a little sur- 
prised when a soldier we know comes 
home. For he says he is going to bring a 
box of beetles with him to string up in the 
living room at home and give the local 
light plant a dazzling run for its money. 
The soldier, Private Bob Graves, is in 
India now. When he gets back, he will 
have something considerably better than 
the old Indian rope trick, according to the 
disclosure he made to a Michigan friend. 

He and another soldier, he said, were 
wandering in the jungle one night when 
they came across a native hut. The place 
was well-illumiriated, and they thought at 
first that the owner had snitched a kero- 
sene lamp somewhere. Not so. Suspended 
from the ceiling on vine ropes were ten 
beetles, each the size of a canary bird, all 
of them aglow and shedding a cold bright 
light on the interior. “It reminded me,” 
wrote Private Graves, “of the way we used 
to catch lightning-bugs and put them in 
bottles when we were kids.” 

We were inclined at first to relegate the 
disclosures of Private Graves to the Tall 
Story Department. Now we accept the 
story in full for we have learned from 
another soldier on another front about 
another beetle, called the Automobile Bug. 
Its front end sheds a white light and its 
rear flashes red. 


Colorado Interlude 


There’s some money in the bank at 
Gunnison, Colorado, still unclaimed when 
last we heard, that may be used to put a 
marker on the grave of Bob Nelson. For 
after all, it’s Bob’s money, the price of the 
old bull that was his, sold by a friend who 
decided Bob Nelson needed a nestegg. 

It was 50 years ago that Bob left Gun- 
nison, walked ten miles up the Black Can- 
yon and stayed there until he died, early 
this year. He built a cabin and cleared a 
small piece of ground. Then he laid out 
a garden and planted fruit trees, acquired 
a few chickens and fashioned a rocky cave 
into a chicken house. Somewhere he 
picked up a bull calf. When he grew up, 
Bob used him for plowing. 

Years went by; Bob Nelson rarely came 
to town. He wrested his living from the 
land, and varied his diet of fruit and eggs 
and vegetables and chicken with fish 
caught in Rocky Mountain streams. De- 
spite his profound disinterest in money, he 
once brought some of his cherries to a 
Gunnison storekeeper who offered him $6 
for the lot. “Too much money,” Bob said, 
almost crestfallen. ‘“‘Wouldn’t know what 
to do with it.” He refused the cash. But 
the storekeeper marked up $6 in credit. 

Colorado people got to calling Bob a 
hermit. Bob said he wasn’t. He wasn’t a 


recluse, he said. He wasn’t afraid of peo- 
ple. He was friendly when anybody hap- 
pened along. It wasn’t his fault that there 
wasn’t a paved road to his door, he said. 

It was only last February that Bob’s 
cabin burned down and Bob barely escaped 
with his life. Railroad men on the line 
that goes up the canyon saw the fire, and 
told the Sheriff in Gunnison. People went 
up and brought Bob back to rest and re- 
cover from his burns. They found the only 
way they could keep him from going back 





to his canyon, despite his injuries, was to 
keep him in jail. That’s where he was for 
several weeks until they persuaded him 
that a nice warm room with a family up 
the street would be the best place to stay 
until they could help him go up into the 


canyon and build a new cabin. For a 
while it was strange, having Bob Nelson 
in a house. They had to teach him to turn 
light switches on and off, to use water 
faucets, to stop laughing at a modern 
bathtub and to feel at home in a modern 
kitchen. They had to persuade him that 
a wide-open window wasn’t the most sen- 
sible thing when the temperature was five 
below. Then, one day, he was gone. 

They found him, not longsafter, in the 
cave that had been fitted up for the chick- 
ens years before. The weather had been 
too much for him. At 87, Bob Nelson 
was dead, a victim of the very elements 
that had delighted him through countless 
winters. There were no relatives at the 
funeral. The friends who were there 
knew no one to notify. They buried him 
with a few simple recollections. Some- 
body, an old acquaintance who knew 
Bob’s intelligence, said he was a one-man 
sermon on individualism. 


PATHFINDER 


Rabbits Plant Pears 


Jackrabbits in the wasteland and desert 
areas of the West will hop many miles to 
get a few succulent mouthfuls of the jelly- 
like pulp that surrounds the seeds of the 
Prickly Pear. Now Western farmers, 
whose pastures have begun to sprout the 
plant, know that the rabbits not only 
swallow the seeds but plant them as well. 

Rabbits gulp the seeds along with the 
juicy pulp. The seeds, hard, flinty little 
objects half the size of a pea, cannot be 
assimilated in bunny’s digestive tract and 
are eliminated as the critters go hopping 
over the land. 

For a long time the story of how cactus 
got so well distributed was a scientific 
mystery. Then farmers in central and 
western Kansas appealed to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the whole rou- 
tine was explained. Farmers were in- 
structed in ways to eliminate rabbits, not 
the Prickly Pear. 


Fashions in Court 


Judge Emsley W. Johnson, of the Supe- 
rior Court, Indianapolis, has his own ideas 
about maintaining the dignity of the 
courts. He got into the papers several 
weeks ago when he refused to hear a di- 
vorce petition after a woman witness ap- 
peared in slacks. He was back again the 
other day: In spite of the heat, he held up 
a case until a lawyer went out and put 
on a necktie. 


What’s Become of Sally? 


Many a doughboy of World War I re- 
members the doughnut girls of 1918, the 
famous “Sally” duo beloved for their 
labors on the Western Front. There, amid 
dawn-to-dusk artillery barrages, night raids 
and bayonet charges, they gave out dough- 
nuts, held religious services and by their 
presence helped soldiers ease the tension 
of their first contacts with the enemy un- 
der fire. The two “Sallies” were Major 
Myrtle Turkington and Brigadier Flor- 
ence Turkington. They are still in the 
Salvation Army. Age forbade their entry 
into active combat areas this time, but 
they’re still working for the boys. Major 
Turkington is with the Hartford, Conn., 
Divisional Office. Her cousin, the Briga- 
dier, heads wp the Army’s social work in 
11 Eastern. states. 


Reid Farm’s Harvest 


When Mrs. Emma Reid sold her farm 
in Dodge County, Wisconsin, the other 
day, the matter was explained with the 
mention that Mrs. Reid is now 87 and 
couldn’t be expected to do much farming 
any more. Actually, Mrs. Reid had oper- 
ated the farm by herself since 1921 when 
her husband died. What is more, she kept 
about as good a farm as can be found in 
that rich agricultural region. The land had 
been in the family more than 100 years. 

The original land cost $1.25 an acre 
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under the Homestead Act. The deed bears 
the signature of President James K, Polk. 
It produced a university education for 
Mother Reid’s six children. The oldest, 
John W. Reid, is a metallurgist in New 
Jersey, trained in engineering. Stuart Reid 
graduated from the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture. There are four daughters, 
and Mrs. Reid may be the only mother in 
the country who can say each of her 
daughters is a Phi Beta Kappa. 

You have probably read of the research 
work on nutrition and Vitamin C by Mary 
E. Reid, working for the government in 
Washington, D. C. You may have heard 
of Mrs. Maud D. Tomlinson, an oil geolo- 
Dorothy, a 
trained bacteriologist, who lives with her 
mother, and Mrs. Paul Jones, an osteo- 
path in Waukesha, Wis., are equally well 
known. They are the Reid girls brought 
up on the ancestral farm. 

“Yes, the farm has been good to me and 
mine,” said Mrs. Reid simply, when the 
sale was made. “I wish it could have 
stayed in the family in some ways. But 
I’m getting a little along now and neither 
of my sons can leave his work to manage 
it. As for the girls, well, you can see that 
they have their own tasks, too. Our lives 
on the farm have been full and happy.” 


Curios from Washington’s Coach 


Not so long ago a man offered a snuff 
box for sale, saying that it was made out 
of wood from George Washington’s stage- 
coach. Eyebrows were lifted in subtle dis- 
belief at the time. But now it can be re- 
ported that the claim was undoubtedly 
true. As a matter of fact, if similar stories 
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are told about canes, picture frames and 
other articles, it would be wrong to chal- 
lenge them until the facts are known. 
Actually George Washington’s coach, 
finally the property of the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Meade, Bishop of Virginia in the 
1860’s, was cut up for curios by the prel- 
ate, who gave them to his friends. 

George Washington's coach, admired for 
its stateliness and beauty, was ordered 
and made in England. It was deep cream 


in color, was furnished with Venetian 
blinds, and had special straps that sus- 
pended it from springs, thus allowing com- 
fortable riding on pioneer roads, There 
was a liveried coachman and postillion, as 
well as four spirited bay horses. The 
coach remained in service after President 
Washington’s death and was used by Mrs. 
Washington until she died. Then there 
was a sale at Mount Vernon. G. W. P. 
Custis purchased it, and cared for it until 
it was bought by Bishop Meade. 


Prophecy 


Day after day, world leaders are com- 
ing out with the prediction that the war in 
Europe will be over in 1944. Just recently 
Prime Minister Curtin of Australia joined 
the list, saying that the full might of the 
Allies would not be hurled against the 
Japanese until Hitler’s downfall, but that 
the collapse of Nazidom would surely be 
this year. Americans should have known 
all that two years ago. It was the mighty 
Sioux Nation, once the terror of the 
plains, that augured the end of battles on 
the Continent by the fall of 1944. Then, 
most people were saying that the war 
might last ten years, even twenty. 

For months the Sioux laid elaborate 
plans for that conclave two years ago. In- 
dians from all over the great Sioux Em- 
pire, extending from Canada to Kansas 
and from Minnesota to Washington con- 
gregated at Little Eagle, an Indian village 
on the Rosebud Reservation, to partici- 
pate in the symbolic Sun Dance. Chief 






Henry One Bull, 104%ear-old descendant 
of Sitting Bull, ordered the tribal cere- 
mony revived. Uncle Sam consented. 
The Indians danced for 48 hours. Then, 
looking up at Army planes that droned 
overhead, a tribal leader called Chief Kills 
Pretty Enemy made the prediction. Ris- 
ing from a pit of buffalo skulls, he said: 
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“I have had a vision. It means that God 
has accepted the tribe’s prayers and that 
the Sioux now enlisted in the U. S. armed 
forces, together with their white brothers, 
will come home triumphant. Hitler will 
be beaten in the autumn of 1944 before 
the maize is harvested.” 

Last time Chief Kills Pretty Enemy 
made a prediction was in 1876 when he 
told of dreaming about a horse fallen to 
the earth, his hoofs flung rigidly skyward. 
“That means,” said the medicine man, 
“that the Sioux will enter battle with the 
palefaces and overcome them.” The Cus- 
ter Massacre followed the next June 25. 


Little Italy, Nebraska 


Nebraska has its own Little Italy. Al- 
though the inhabitants of the state run 
largely toward American-born Germans 
and Scandinavians, with very few Italians, 
Ravenna, a town of somewhat less than 
2,000, is definitely named for its original 
in Italy. Streets of the town bear Italian 
and classic names: Genoa, Verona, Seneca, 


Padua, Pavia, Alba, Syracuse, Corinth, 
Carthage, Sicily, Piedmont, Utica and 
Milan. What brought it all out was a 


change, just made, without exvlanation, so 
far. The Appian Way is Grand Avenue. 


Add Salvage Data 


It’s nothing new for Americans to con- 
tribute metal for war defense. In the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York there hangs 
an order of the Provincial Congress, dated 
June 29, 1776. It reads: “All leaden 
weights and lead from windows taken to 
turn into bullets for the use of the army 
in defending New York City and the Col- 
ony.” Lead and other metal plaques from 
tombstones in Northern New Jersey were 
seized for similar purposes. 


Silver for Bonds 


When Albino S. Fillin, of Fort Bridger, 
Wyoming, came in to Evanston to buy 
eleven $100 war bonds the other day, he 
dumped a sack om the table. In it were 
875 silver dollars. Fillin, asked what his 
business was, said he was a blacksmith. 
“Been saving the money two years,” he 
said. “Sort of waited for the invasion to 
start for real, that’s all.” 


Courthouse for Recreation 


Just as everybody was upset by the 
spectacle of a courthouse on the auction 
block at Rigby, Idaho, along came Bert 
Call, local radio man, who bought the re- 
inforced concrete jail and courthouse. 
Rigby citizens donated the building when 
Jefferson County was created in 1913. 
Since then, a new courthouse was built. 
Notice went out that the buyer must re- 
move the building in 30 days. One of four 
bidders, Mr, Call got the courthouse and 
the jail for $250. He says he plans to 
move the building from town land, put it 
on a new site and make it a recreation hall. 
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DEAD JAPS were a dime a dozen around doughty United States Marines on Saipan Island in 
the Marianas as they aimed for the big push toward the western beach below Mount Marpi. 


Cracks in the Swastika 


Throughout Germany the blood purge 
continued. The Gestapo hunted, killed, 
arrested those suspected of plotting the 
attempted assassination of Hitler. 

Above Berlin’s streets where death at 
the hands of the roving Gestapo lurked, 
the clubfoot Goebbels screamed into a 
microphone the price the nation must 
pay: “Now the people will know the 
meaning of total war.” Hitler had given 
Herman Goering absolute authority over 
their lives, their actions, their property. 
Men, women, children would work or 
fight harder and longer, when and where 
the Nazis willed. Ordinary civilian -life 
was a luxury to be enjoyed only until war 
called. And war called NOW! Fight and 
work to the death. The Gestapo would 
track down and kill other top military 
Strategists plotting against Der Fuehrer. 

Deprived of their best tacticians, Ger- 
man armies were in danger of becoming 
Nazi mobs led by inexperienced military 
chiefs more at home in street brawls than 
in directing millions of men. Stories 
trickling in to London’s Military Intelli- 
gence prompted Churchill to speculate the 
war might be nearing the end. 

British “and American troops drove 
deeper into France, their artillery and 
bombs rocking the earth so that observers 
could not hold binoculars steady before 
their eyes. German prisoners were left 
temporarily speechless from shock. 

In the East, Russia pounded through 
German resistance at the rate of more 
than 30 miles a day. At half that pace 
they would be in Berlin by Labor Day. 





Execution for Emperor Hirohito and 
his fellow conspirators was advocated by 
the Honolulu Advertiser as justice for the 
assassination of American fliers and war 
prisoners. Previously the State Depart- 





ment had tried to soft pedal attacks on 
the Japanese emperor because he is the 
central figure in the Jap religion. 





The Army's M-Dogs, post graduates of 
the K-g Dog Corps, are saving lives on 
the battlefield by locating enemy mines 
and booby traps which have defied the 
best mechanical detectors. The dogs work 
on a six foot leash and signal their han- 
dler when within one to four yards of a 
death trap. Mines are then removed or 
deactivated and the cleared areas marked. 

The dogs are especially trained in lo- 
cating non-metallic mines, which mechani- 
cal detectors miss, how to operate over 
all kinds of terrain in any weather, and 
never to advance over any mine or trap. 


Crisis for Poland 


The long-threatened Polish political 
crisis cracked wide open when Soviet 
armies crossed the Curzon line and Mos- 
cow announced it had concluded agree- 
ments for civil administration of Polish 
territory with the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation. 

The committee, a hew provisional gov- 
ernment, is an offshoot of two Soviet- 
sponsored Polish bodies which have been 
exchanging blows with the Polish Govern- 
ment~-in-Exile in London for some time. 
Each claims it represents Polish people. 

The Soviet move meant the U.S.A. and 
Great Britain were officially backing one 
team, Russia another. While the State 
Department in Washington maintained 
discreet silence, British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden said the British Govern- 
ment “continues to recognize the Polish 
Government led by Mr. Mikolajczyk.” 

Hopes for a reconciliation soared when 
Polish Premier Mikolajczyk packed his 
bags a few days later and made off for a 
heart-to-heart talk with Stalin. 








PATHFINDER 


The slim chance that a coalition gov- 
ernment could be welded out of the two 
groups depended on whether Mikolajczyk 
would: (1) boot out anti-Russian mem- 
bers of his cabinet; (2) recognize Soviet 
incorporation of eastern Poland in ex- 
change for slices of German territory. 


On the Salween River Front in eastern 
Burma Gen. Wei Li-huang’s Chinese Ex- 
peditionary Force suffered casualties from 
malnutrition because rice, their staff of 
life, would not cook well in the 12,000 
foot altitude of the Kaolikung Mountains. 


Chinese Unity 


Brightest news from China is the report 
the government of Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Communist party have taken a step 
toward unity in signing a preliminary 
agreement ironing out some of their dif- 
ferences. 

Chungking has set forth four proposals 
for final settlement: (1) legal status as 
a party for the Communists; (2) expan- 
sion of the 18th Communist army group 
into four armies; (3) continuance of the 
border Communist government at Yenan 
under control of Chungking; (4) equal 
rights for all parties one year after war. 

The Communists have countered with 
these demands: (1) reformation of the 
Chinese Army command; (2) funds for 
equipment of their own armies; (3) re- 
lease of their officers held prisoners; (4) 
economic reforms and reorganization of 
Chungking’s internal policies on a demo- 
cratic basis. 

The Central Chinese Government has 
been accused of swinging toward’ abso- 
lute dictatorship by foreign observers. 
Reconciliation of these groups may result 
in a housecleaning of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
less democratic advisors. 


Press Association 


CLEANING OUT SNIPERS is touchy job as 
Yank troops advance on Normandy road. 
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RUSSIA: Fortress after fortréss tum- 
bled to stampeding Red Army troops last 
week in their greatest bag of the war. 
Captured strongholds reaching from the 
Baltic to southern Poland included: Narva, 
gateway to Estonia; Dvinsk, Latvian com- 
munications center; Siauliai, rail junction 
half way through Lithuania; Kaunas, pre- 
1939 Lithuanian capital; Bialystok, major 
rail junction between East Prussia and 
Warsaw; Brest Litovsk, scene of the Rus- 
sian peace of 1918; Lwow, 3rd city of 
Poland; Stanislawow, guardian of the Car- 
pathians. As the third White Russian army 
crashed through the Sulwalki triangle of 
East Prussia other forces were storming at 
the gates of Warsaw. The Nazis’ eastern 
wall had caved in like sand, leaving them 
the Oder river, 50 miles east of Berlin, as 
the only remaining major defense line. 
For the first time U. S. planes joined the 
Russians in bombing of German lines. 

FRANCE: On the western front also it 
was a black week for the Germans. Lt. Gen. 
Bradley’s armored force suddenly broke 
the long stalemate, dashed south from Les- 
say through Coutances, to reach Avranches, 
at the foot of the Normandy - peninsula. 
Mightiest tactical aerial barrage in history 
prepared the way for the break-through, 
which sealed the Germans against the sea. 

ITALY: Here progress lacked the spec- 
tacular dash of the other two fronts. De- 
termined to hold their Gothic line, the 
Germans parried U. S. assaults on Pisa. 

PACIFIC: Japan’s mighty industrial 
kingdom in Manchuria got its first blast 
from U. S. superfortresses. In the Marianas, 
Marines wielded a new secret weapon to 
mop up remaining enemy resistance on 
Tinian; American planes and warships 
were already operating from Guam bases. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc. 











Pig Puzzle 


Last week, Iowa hog farmer Francis 
Johnson led a delegation of hog raisers 
into conferences with OPA and WFA off- 


cials. 
The delegation requested: (1) con- 
tinue support prices after Oct. 1 when 


they are scheduled to be lowered; (2) 
raise ceiling prices on expensive pork cuts, 
lowering them on cheaper cuts; (3) en- 
force price floors by taking subsidies away 
from packers who don’t comply; (4) if 
subsidies are abolished, raise prices to 
compensate; (5) at least a $2 spread be- 
tween floors and ceilings. 

A recent Urbana, IIl., producer-packer 
conference brought the situation to a 
head. Recent grievances were aired: 

Producer complaints—Purchase of good 
and choice hogs in the support weight 
bracket (180-240 pounds) virtually 
stopped while lower priced over-weight 
and under-weight hogs found a ready mar- 
ket; packers continued to solicit new cus- 
tomers even though stockyards were glut- 
ted; hogs were kept at the stockyards for 
as much as four days before packers bid on 
them; up-grading and down-grading was 
common; OPA price-setting activities 
have undermined producer confidence. 

Packer complaints—Little demand for 
some pork cuts and refusal of the govern- 
ment to take delivery on purchases previ- 
ously ordered; WFA reduced its buying 
price on lard by 80c a hundred lbs.; gov- 
ernment figures for June show differential 
between hog price “floors” and wholesale 
prices on fresh pork is 14c a hundred. 

Explanations from WFA and OPA: 

WFA—Demand for fat lessened so 
support bracket from 270 pounds to 240 
pounds was narrowed; acute shortage of 
feeds; public consumption of pork has 
hot reached expectations with the result 
storage facilities are clogged. é 

OPA—Ceilings are set at WFA re- 
quest; OPA does not fix prices, supply- 
and-demand still governs prices. 


Just why you’re having so. much trou- 
ble finding maple syrup for your hot cakes, 
biscuits or waffles was explained by the 
New England Council. Maple sugar pro- 
duction in 1944 fell 1,000,000 lbs. under 
the previous year’s output. Number of 
trees tapped was 9% under the 1943 
figure. Year’s yield produced 1,103,000 
gals, of syrup, 427,000 Ibs. of sugar. 


New Canned Foods 


Hungry liberated people overseas soon 
will taste three new canned meat prod- 
ucts, designed by American packers, the 
War Food Administration and United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 


istration. Purpose is to use surplus pork 
for cheap, concentrated nourishment. 

Foreigners will have a free field to name 
the new products. So far they’re known 
«only by numbers. Cans will be unlabeled 
and contain: (1) a mixture of pork snouts, 
tongues, hearts, cheek and head meat in 
16-0z. tins; (2) a pork, beef-tripe and 
gravy mixture in 16-oz, tin; (3) a pork 
liver spread in 4-0z. tin. 

Concentrated to save space, all three 
new foods will be used mostly to make 
stews, spreads, etc. But they'll taste good 
by themselves, officials who’ve tried them 
say. Government nutrition and taste ex- 
perts selected them from more than a 
dozen products submitted by packers, to 
satisfy different European nations. 

Tentative schedules call for manufac- 
ture of about 100,000,000 Ibs. of the new 
canned meats this year. Cost will average 
20-25¢ per can. 


Uppity Turks 


World’s highest flying turkeys are a 
brood of poults at Boote’s Hatcheries, 
Worthington, Minn. They flew thousands 
of miles across the continent and back, 
and were greeted by civic leaders at both 
ends of the trip—all before they were a 
week old. 

They started off before they were born, 
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Jack Boote, hatchery president, says 
if eggs can be flown without harm during 
a critical stage of incubation, they'll cer- 
tainly be all right if shipped during the 
pre-incubation period. 

Boote has turned down orders from 
South America and Australia because of 
transit time. International air service 
would give Minnesota hatcheries a 10,000 
mile range. Boote predicts his experiment 
may set the pace for large scale shipments 
of turkey eggs by air. 


Silkworm’s Turn? 


To convince farmers there’s money in 
silkworms, a New York company is oper- 
ating mulberry orchards in Brooklyn and 
California. But the U. S. Commerce De- 
partment isn’t convinced. 

Anscowain Manufacturing Co., New 
York silk spinners, bought a 30-year old, 
125-tree Brooklyn mulberry orchard, also 
set out 125,000 two-year old saplings in 
Sacramento County, Cal. Urging farmers 
to follow its example, the company says 
mulberry trees “grow almost anywhere,” 
and offers to “supply complete equip- 
ment and instruction at a small cost and 
purchase cocoons at the market price.”. 

Worms turn into silk cocoons after a 
month’s mulberry leaf diet, the company 
points out, figuring each mulberry tree 


Wide World 


AFTER DINNER ON A SILKWORM RANCH in Brooklyn, N. Y., the worms craw! from trays 


where they ate mulberry leaves to comfortable cardboard boxes and relax by spinning cocoons. 


when Boote’s Hatcheries rushed 100 eggs 
from its Worthington incubator to the 
Sioux City, Ia., airport. Because it was 
the first commercial shipment of turkey 
eggs by air, F. M. Olson, mayor of Sioux 
City, and H. O. Kragness, mayor of Worth- 
ington, were on hand to do the honors. 
Airliners took the eggs via Omaha and 
Salt Lake City to Los Angeles, where a 
committee of hatchery men and civic 
leaders met the shipment. Rushed to a 
Los Angeles incubator, hatched, and flown 
back to Sioux City, the poults ended up 
on the home range at Worthington. 


grows about 1o pounds of silkworm fodder 
a year—enough for 40 silkworms—while 
an acre supports about 1,500 trees. 
Hiram T. Nones, acting chief of the 
Commerce Dept. textiles unit, doesn’t 
argue with Anscowain’s arithmetic. But 
he’s skeptical because: “letters from pro- 
moters, hobbyists, mulberry tree horti- 
culturists, egg sellers, worm raisers, ma- 
chine peddlers and plain stock jobbers 
reveal dreams and schemes of making 
this country silkworm raising conscious. 
We have yet to learn of one successful 
project beyond the experimental stage.” 

















It’s the MARTIN 
ircraft Gun Turret! 


BROOMSTIC Thrust a my cy from the 


g 60 miles amhour and you'll 


turrets. With a wind @f from two te three hun- 
dred miles an hour p&shing against their gun 
barrels, accuracy was almost impossible. 


FIRST: Realizing that lack of accurate defensive 
fire made our bombers vulnerable, Martin engin- 
eers, in 1937, developed Ametica’s first power-op- 
erated gun turret, a hydraulicspowered model for 
the Navy’s PBM-1 patrol bomber. Acctrate, 
responsive to the slightest toach, it moukted 
machine guns. It’s doing a job forthe Navy! \ 


MUST: Then in 1940 General Arvold, chiet 
the Army Air Forces, proclaimed powered turrets) 
a “must” for Army bombers. Again Martin was \ 


ent of two thee gun 


first to respond, introducing a new electric-pow- ) 


ered turret. Mounting two .50 machine guns, it 
is one of the war’s most lethal weapons. With it, 
Army bombers pack a potent punch! | 





aif 


joined by 20 even larger sisterships. She’s the 
*@plane of tomorrow, flying today! 








most destructive weapons of the war 


3500: Blasting the Axis on every front, Martin 
electric turrets are mounted on Martin Maraud- 
ers, Liberators, Martin Baltimores, A-20 Havocs, 
a series of Flying Fortresses, Vega Venturas. Allied 
gunners in Martin electric turrets have shot down 
an estimated 3500 enemy aircraft and are adding 
to the score every day! 


MIGHTY: On bows and decks of Martin Mar- 
iners, PB2Y4 Coronados, PBM-1’s and PB2Y3’s, 
the Martin hydraulic turret is in action the world 
over. German subs have felt its blast, Jap ships 
set afire or sunk, enemy installations raked, Axis 
aircraft destroyed. This accurate hydraulic gun 
turret is one of America’s mightiest weapons! 


TODAY: The same engineering skill that pro- 
duced these great gun turrets, also gave America 
the world’s largest flying boat . . . the 72-ton 
Martin Mars. Now in regular trans-Pacific service 
with the Navy, this giant transport will soon be 
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Builders of Dependable Aircraft 





Tae Guenn L. Mantin-Nesnasza Co.—O 



















Money in Salvaged Wheat 


New money for the farmers’ pockets 
has been found in a method for using off- 
grade and damaged wheat in alcohol pro- 
duction. Originator is the Farm Crops 
Processing Corp., Omaha, Neb. 

Previously this wheat, found unfit for 
human consumption, was destroyed. Scar- 
city of corn sent the corporation looking 
for methods of using wheat for alcohol. 

Using grain bought in Nebraska, Iowa, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Washington and 
Oregon, the plant is turning out 20,000 
gallons daily, probably will increase its 
output later this year. 


General Electric's second largest war- 
time plant, constructed at Schenectady, 
N. Y., two years ago for producing war 
equipment now no longer required, is 
being converted to the manufacture of 
jet propulsion aircraft turbines. 


Rail-Helicopter Service 


Most major U. S. A. railroads are con- 


sidering postwar air service co-ordinated - 


with regular rail service. Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy, however, is the first road 
to take definite steps toward establish- 
ment of air lines. 

Through a subsidiary, Burlington Trans- 
portation Co., it has started surveys of 
two helicopter routes, one linking Chi- 
cago and Denver, the other Rapid City, 
S. D., and Kansas City, Mo. Service at 
the outset would be confined to passenger 
travel. 

Burlington also is first to consider use 
of helicopters for regular service. 








Blow-off 


The lid blew off Argentina-U. S. A. re- 
lations with noisy blasts in Buenos Aires 
and Washington. 

As Dr. Adrian C. Escobar, unrecognized 
and recalled Argentine ambassador to 
America, packed to catch a home-bound 
plane, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
released a blistering statement on “Argen- 
tina’s notorious aid to the Axis.” 

Hull charged Argentina with “deserting 
the Allied cause . . . a powerful blow at 
the whole system of hemispheric coopera- 
tion .. . procrastination ... evasion... 
supporting the Axis . . . aid and comfort 
to the enemy.” 

Hull’s outburst the 


was considered 
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Westinghouse 


ALL GUESSWORK IS eliminated by industrial engineers in planning future plants through use 
of “dollhouses” giving complete three-dimensional perspective of a projected new factory. 


Dollhouses and Guesswork 


There was a time when industrial en- 
gineers had to depend on blueprints—and 
their imagination—to get some idea of 
how a projected new plant would look. 
But those days are gone. Now the engi- 
neer knows just what the plant will look 
like, and how it will function before the 
carpenter drives his first nail. 

The planning engineer has adapted a 
favorite pastime of girl children—playing 
house—to his own needs. He builds a 
“dollhouse,” complete in every detail, even 
to moving machinery and human figures, 
to get a three-dimensional preview of the 
plant’s appearance and efficiency. 

Leader in this industrial development 
is Westinghouse Electric. Planning engi- 
neers work in well-equipped laboratories, 
supervise construction of miniature plants, 
equipment, workers, then study them to 


make sure greatest efficiency is achieved. 

As in the old days, the engineers trans- 
fer ideas to blueprints, but from there on 
the process is different. Artists make 
drawings from the blueprints, skilled 
woodworkers construct the “dollhouse” 
from these drawings. Plant construction 
begins after the models get final approval. 

Chief idea is to eliminate all guesswork 
in building new plants, remodeling old 
ones, to meet postwar production de- 
mands. 


A $40,000 annual loss due to breakage 
of steel cutting drills has been eliminated 
by the Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland 
thanks to an employe, Nels Sorenson. 
Sorenson discovered a spoonful of dyna- 
mite would blast out such drills after 
they had been broken off deep in a dri!! 
hole or flush with the surface. 





opening gun of an economic and political 
barrage. Economic sanctions would need 
British help. That might mean sacrifice 
of big British investments in Argentina, 
besides meat, hides, linseed oil and other 
imports now helping feed Britain. But in 
London, the Churchill government voiced 
“full sympathy with Hull’s statement.” 
In Buenos Aires, Foreign Minister Gen. 


Orlando Peluffo denied Axis leanings. 
spoke of past help to the Allies, claimed 
a majority of the Argentine people sup- 
port their government, announced lifting 
of press censorship. 

Army officers, at indignation meetings 
in Camp Mayo, military base in Buenos 
Aires suburbs, denounced Hull as “Argen- 
tine Public Enemy No. 1.” 





International 


FIREMEN, DISRUPTING LABOR meeting protesting Mexico's social security law, duck brickbats. 
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@ From the great producing areas 
of our western states come vast 
quantities of vitamin-rich fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The P. F. E. 
cars—ice-boxes on wheels—are 
specially designed to transport 
these essential foods...to protect 
them from spoilage...to keep them 
fresh regardless of summer’s heat. 


It’s the job of trained employes to 
see that these refrigerator cars are 
properly iced before departure and 
at points along the route. Shipped 
over Union Pacific’s Strategic 
Middle Route—uniting the East 


QUE 





UNION 
PACIFIC ( dies oo 





with the Pacific Coast—these health- 
building foods are made available 
to our armed forces and home 
front workers. 


The development of the refrig- 
erator car is a typical example of 
American enterprise and resource- 
fulness. As long as hard work and 
personal initiative are encouraged 
and rewarded, our country will con- 
tinue to progress and prosper. Union 
Pacific employes are working and 
fighting, along with other Ameri- 
cans, to maintain the fundamental 
doctrine of equal opportunity for all. 


*% Help the war effort by not wasting foods 
— by not paying over-ceiling prices. 
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Why not use Tampax 
-this very month? 


Every day more women are dis- 
covering Tampax and spread- 
ing the news among their 
friends. This modern and eff- 
cient monthly sanitary protec- 
tion is rapidly sweeping the 
country, appealing as it does to house- 
wives, wat workers, students, secretaries, 
travelers and vacationists. Many women 
who must keep active and on the job even 
on “those inevitable days’’ of the month, 
look upon it as a real necessity. 





NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 





“DESIGNED BY A DOCTOR— 
WORN INTERNALLY “ 


Tampax is made of com- 
pressed surgical absorbent 
cotton, hygienically wrapped in individ- 
ual containers, so neat and ingenious your 
hands needn't touch the Tampax at all! 
No belts or pins are required, because 
Tampax is worn internally. No bulk to 
“show.”” No odor can form. No dis- 
posal difficulties. 

Tampax is Handy to carry and speedy 
to change. It causes no chafing in hot 





weather; in fact, it is so comfortable the 
user cannot feel it when in place! Sold 
at drug stores and notion counters. A 
month's supply ,will go into your purse. 
Economy box contains 4 months’ sup- 
ply (average). Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Mass. 








3 Absorbencies 





Accepted for Adver- 
tising by the Journal 
of the American 
Medical Association 
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CAROLINE HASLETT, Britain's Woman Ad- 


visor, sees higher postwar living standards. 


Ideas for England 


Miss Caroline Haslett, engineer and ad- 
visor to the British government on wom- 
anpower and postwar housing, is taking 
a lot of American ideas back to England. 

Among them, she wants English women 
to have kitchen shelves on which one 
doesn’t bump one’s head, and more plas- 
tics, nylon, glass. 

She sees great possibilities in the TVA 
as an example for tremendous rehabilita- 
tion undertakings in China and Europe. 

“I mean rehabilitation in a new way, 
changing the living conditions of peoples. 
It might even solve some of the political 
problems, if, say, the Danube had a TVA 
and all the countries had to work* to- 
gether to utilize a great river,” she says. 

She expressed surprise at finding so 
many women here working in non-essential 
jobs. Women long ago ceased to work in 
stores and beauty parlors in England. 


Truth-Seeker 


Tired of second-hand reports en what 
is happening to American soldiers in Eu- 
rope, Rep. Frances P. Bolton, thrice- 
elected Ohio Republican, is going to see. 

Digging into her own pocketbook for 
expense money, Mrs. Bolton took off for 
England for an “unofficial official” inspec- 
tion of care given American wounded, the 
first woman member of Congress to visit 
a war theater. Gen. George C. Marshall, 
other high-ranking officers approved. 

Said she: “Parents and families desper- 
ately want reassurance. They want to 
know that their sons and husbands who 
fall wounded on European battlefields are 
getting the very best of care our country 
can provide. I earnestly believe a woman 
can give them that reassurance.” 

Representative Bolton is no novice at 
this. In Ohio she had a good background 
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of social service, nursing education, pub- 
lic health work. However, she isn’t look- 
ing for political capital. “I refuse,” she 
declared, “to be a nuisance in England or 
a sensation-seeker in the United States.” 


Income and Babies 


Babies of mothers eating plenty of pro- 
teins are sturdier, have better health, and 
their delivery tends to be easier. 

Eager to improve general infant health, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau has come to the 
aid of moderate-income pregnant women 
by prescribing protein diets. 

The Bureau based its suggestions on 
inability of many women to avail them- 
selves of high-protein meats because of 
extra cost. “Getting sufficient protein is 
no problem for those who -have -the 
money,” said the Bureau, “but to others 
the pocketbook still does the rationing.” 

Sample weekly diet: 24 lbs. rich protein 
food, such as meat, poultry, fish; seven 
qts. milk; two oz. dried beans and peas; 
13 lbs. bread; one-half lb. cereals, maca- 
roni, flour; at least one egg daily. 


Smokeless Stove 


Americans will be introduced soon to a 
new smokeless coal stove which will give 
30 to 50% more heat. 

The new stove does away with smoke 
and gas by actually burning it. Its opera- 
tion principle combines three factors: an 
ample supply of air at the right points, a 
ceramic heat resistant flue, a path of 
travel for the gases. At baking tempera- 
ture stove will provide heat for 50 hrs. 





Recipe of the Week 


CUCUMBER RELISH 


1 pkg. lime-flavored gelatin; 1} cups hot 
water; 4 cup vinegar; 4 tsp. salt; dash 
gf pepper; 4 tsp. scraped onion; 2 cups 
drained, chopped cucumber. 

Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Add 
vinegar and 4 tsp. salt. Chill. Add 4 tsp. 
salt, pepper and onion to cucumber. When 
gelatin is slightly thickened, fold in cu- 
cumber mixture. Turn into half-size indi- 
vidual molds. Chill until firm. Unmold. 
Serve with cold cuts or fish. Makes 12 
half-size molds. 
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I delight in gardening, but I’m glad 
Bill insisted I have my perennials and 
annuals in rows four feet apart. He 
uses the horse cultivator and then I 
“Al have nice, soft soil in which to work. 
Men may not be so aesthetic as we, 
but they do figure how to save work. 
More homemaking and less house- 
keeping would make some of us 
easier to live with. 
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EACH PATTERN together with a 
needlework pattern of useful and 
decorative motifs for linens and 
garments, TWENTY CENTS. Send 
orders to PATHFINDER, Pattern 
Department, 243 West 17th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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CLEANS 


FURNITURE 
FLOORS, WOODWORK 
TOOLS, MACHINERY 
BED SPRINGS 
PAINT BRUSHES 
BATHTUBS, TOILETS 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOC., VALDOSTA, GA. 


SOLD BY 
Drug Stores, Voriety 
Stores, Hardwore Stores, 
Paint Stores, Grocery 
Stores. 


i = 
J0 
ALWAYS USE GUM TURPENTINE 
THIN PAINTS, VARNISHES AND EWAMELS 


“nom PSORIASIS 


a. wae SCALY SKIN TROUBLE 
mace tHeone 2°“ DERMOIL 


SPOT | Prove it yourself no matter 


how long you have suffered 
or what you have tried. 
S) Beautiful book on psoria- 
> sis and Dermoi!l with 
amazing, true photo- 
graphic proof of results 
sent FREE. Write for it. 
Don't mistake eczema 
for the stubborn, ugly 
embarrassing scaly skin 
disease Psoriasis. Apply 
non-staining Dermoil. 
Thousands do for scaly 
spots on body or scalp. 
Grateful usegs, often after 
years of suffering, repo 
the scales have gone, the 
red patches gradually disappeared and 
they enjoyed t ll of a clear skin 
is used by many doctors and is backed 
ive definite benefit in 2 weeks or money is re- 
funded without question. Send 10c (stamps or coin) for gen- 
erous trial bottle to make our famous ‘‘One Spot Test.’’ Test 
it yourself. Results may surprise you. Write today for your 
test bottle. Caution: Use only as directed. Print name 
»lainly. Don't delay. Sold by Liggett and Walgreen Drug 
Stores and other leading Druggists. LAKE LABORATORIES, 
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Box 547, Northwestern Station, Dept. 634, Detroit 4, Mich. 


STOP 
RADIO 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Go., 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. AW-1603, Chicago 20, Ul. 
























Back to School 


Groups of Army and Navy 
went back to univérsity classrooms on 
July 31, but not for any academic work 
open to the ordinary student. They are 
studying civil affairs administration duties 
for service in the Orient. Courses are 
being given at Yale, Chicago, Michigan. 
Other universities will be enrolled later. 


officers 


Parents on the Pan 


Unwilling to take all the blame for 
juvenile delinquency, teen-agers turned 
the tables on adults in New York, accused 
them of responsibility, then offered their 
own solution for a problem which has 
stirred the nation. 

Deep-thinking, tolerant Domestic Re- 
lations Judge Stephen S. Jackson, agreed 
with them, charged society has been com- 
placent about delinquency, and added: “A 
child has to get arrested and brought into 
court before the resources of the com- 
munity are brought to bear to remedy 
the situation, and then it’s often too late.” 

One serious girl said: ‘Parents don’t 
allow their daughters to go out at night 
or mingle with boys. That only leads the 
girls to meet them on the sly.” Her rem- 
edy: “It would be so much better if par- 
ents allowed them to have social gather- 
ings in the home.” y 

One boy’s suggestion: “There should 
be more emphasis in the schools on ethics 
and the study of what is right and wrong 
than on Shakespeare and grammar.” An- 
other proposed: “If the city would only 
provide one or two teachers in the after- 
noon or evening (to supervise recreational 
activities) the children wouldn’t be play- 
ing in the streets.” 

Other youthful suggestions: More ma- 
chine shop work and sports for boys; in- 
creased facilities to take up girls’ interest 
in arts and crafts; “canteens” for teen- 
agers for night-time meeting places. 


Hospitalized war veterans are given an 
opportunity to complete high school 
courses in Birmingham General Hospital, 
Van Nuys, Calif., thus making it possible 
for those who enlisted before finishing 
high school to prepare for college educa- 
tions. Full-time instructors are maintained. 


Mother of the Kindergarten 


Kindergartens are accepted as a prime 
factor in America’s educational system. 
Few know, however, who organized the 
first one, or why. 

If the title of “mother of the kinder- 
garten” should go to anyone it must be_to 
Margarethe M. Schurz, wife of the noted 
German-American statesman and orator, 
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Carl Schurz. She opened the nation’s first 
in Watertown, Wis., 88 years ago. 

Her first class had six pupils, her own 
two daughters, Agathe and Marianne, and 
four young nieces. News of the 
spread through Watertown. Mothers asked 
if their children could join in the work. 


classes 


Cloistered Educators 


School administrators heard some harsh 
things about themselves when they gath- 
ered at the University of Wisconsin for 
an annual institute. 

U. S. Budget Bureau Director Harold 





Wide Worid 


GET OUT, rub elbows, says Harold Smith. 


D. Smith called educators “cloistered,” 
proposed they be required to take govern- 
ment, commercial or industrial jobs peri- 
odically so they could get a first-hand 
knowledge of the “dynamic society of the 
community.” 

Said he: “They should join it, aid it, 
suffer its bruises, share its successes.” 

Director Smith had this to say about 
education plans for returning veterans. It 
is most essential, he said, that faculties in 
charge of returning servicemen be formed 
in part of educators who have shared in 
some measure servicemen’s experiences. 


ideal Education 


Students are finding it harder and 
harder to get a good general education in 
colleges and universities of the nation, 
Dean T. R. McConnell, University of 
Minnesota, told other educators at a 
Northwestern University conference. 

Principal trouble, he said, is the “‘be- 
wildering” number of courses offered 
which represent “increasingly narrower 
phases of knowledge in human experi- 
ence.” The ideal education, he added, will 
teach: (1) ability to understand other 
people’s ideas and to express one’s own 
intelligently; (2) how to improve and 
maintain physical and mental health; 
(3) how to maintain social and mental 
poise through comprehension of human 
behavior and cooperative work; (4) abil- 
ity to participate in discussion and solu- 
tion of basic problems of American life. 
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Water for Salvage 


Water pressure has replaced the old 
sand trap for testing machine guns on the 
firing range. 

Developed by General Motors Corp., 
the water method has proved safer, health- 
ier, more efficient, and resulted in scrap 
metal worth three times that salvaged 
irom bullets fired into sand. 

Guns, set up in one room, extend 
through openings into a second chamber 
containing the bullet traps. The new traps 
are long pipes through which four streams 
of water are forced under high pressure. 
The bullets are shot through the open end 
of the pipes and travel along with the flow 
of the water. The water breaks the speed 
of the bullet, absorbs the shock, and tum- 
bles the projectile harmlessly into a tank 
of water at the other end. 


Food-Saving Gas 


Keeping packaged dehydrated foods 
from deteriorating when stored for lengthy 
periods has been a knotty problem for 
processors. Now, discovery of a method 
for sealing in nitrogen or carbon dioxide 
gas when canning has taken packaging ex- 
perts over one of the biggest hurdles. 

Laboratory research by the Continental 
Can Company, Inc., and the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, U.S. Army, shows 
that dehydrated fruits and vegetables, 
when packed in tin cans and sealed in 
nitrogen or carbon dioxide, retain their 
original flavor and vitamin content and 
“shape up” better after cooking. 

Both gases are harmless and do not af- 
fect the food. Nitrogen, which makes up 
78% of the air we breathe, and carbon 
dioxide, the well-known “soda pop” gas, 
serve only to replace air in the cans. The 
smallest amount of oxygen left in the tin 
container would cause off-flavor, deteriora- 
tion and loss of vitamin content. 

Despite the favorable results in these 
food packaging tests, the company said it 
is “unwilling to predict a glowing con- 
sumer market for dehydrated fruits and 
vegetables after the war, since canned and 
frozen foods have the advantage over de- 
hydrated foods with respect to low cost, 
quality and convenience of preparation.” 


Dinosaur Hunt 


On Dinosaur Peak in the craggy yellow, 
red and gray highland desert of north- 
eastern Utah, geologists will soon start 
hacking at a quarry 400 feet long by 40 
wide and 4o high, to cut rock from around 
bones of prehistoric reptiles. 

The quarry, near Jensen, is famous as 
the focus. of Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, a federal park including 78 square 
miles in Utah and 247 in Colorado. Here 
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Utah’s three universities—Brigham 
Young, Utah State ‘Agricultural College, 
University of Utah—send annual field 
trips to study 200,000,000 years of geo- 
logical history. 

In this wasteland have been found 22 
complete skeletons and thousands of frag- 
ments of dinosaurs, brontosauruses, other 
primitive mammals, crocodiles, inverte- 
brates and plants. 

Experts predict the new excavations will 
reveal further relics of the Jurassic pe- 
riod, more than 100,000,000 years ago. 


Mechanical Thinking 


An ingenious electronic ‘device is cor- 
recting aim of guns aboard one of Uncle 
Sam’s new planes. The computer, General 
Electric officials said, does most of the 
gunner’s calculating in making allowances 
for plane speed, distance of target, wind 
speed and other factors. 

The computer performs 17 different 
operations to make its calculations. Tiny 
motors relay the computer’s mechanical 
brain work to the guns. With the sim- 
plicity of an adding machine, the device 
does its figuring, presents the gunner with 
the right answers. 

The distance between plane and target 
is the only correction the gunner makes 
himself. This is done by turning a dial. 


Blind Flight 


A new instrument, for the first time 
in the history of aviation, gives a pilot 
an exact visual picture of the plane’s rela- 
tive position with the earth’s surface dur- 
ing aerial maneuvers without his having to 
look at the ground. 

Known as an Attitude (not altitude) 
Gyro, the instrument gives the pilot pre- 
cise attitude recordings throughout 360 
degrees of roll and pitch. The compact 
Attitude Gyro was developed by research 
engineers of the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

In the past it was impractical to per- 
form all acrobatic maneuvers without 
visual reference to the earth’s surface. 
The Sperry instrument makes it possible 
to accomplish with instruments all acro- 
batic maneuvers with precision and safety. 





WHERE SCIENTISTS dig for dinosaur bones. 


LIMITED QUANTITIES 


Electric Hair Dryers 
Electric Waffle Bakers 


Carpet 
Sweepers 


Electric 
Vacuum 
Cleaners 


Electric 
Steam Irons 


Automatic 


Electric 
Irons 


Schick Electric 
Shavers 


Electric Sandwich 
Toasters 


Electric 
Food and Cream 
Mixers 


Electric Toasters 
Electric Broilers 
Automatic 
Pop-Up Toasters 


Heater Elements 
Cooker Elements 


Iron Elements 


Electric 
ire 
All Sizes 
B.X. Wire 


Electric Stoves 
1-Burner 
and 
2-Burner 


Write or phone for prices 


JOSEPH WINKLER & CO. , 
667-671 N. CLARK ST. 
Phone Superior 7969 
Chicago 10, lil. 








EYES TIRED? 


=~? 










TWO DROPS 


QUICK RELIEF 


Eyes tired? Do they smart and burn from 
overwork, sun, dust, wind, lack of sleep? 
Then soothe and refresh them the quick, 
easy way—use Murine. Just two drops in 
each eye. Right away Murine goes to work 
to relieve the discomfort of tired, burning 
eyes. Murine is a scientific blend of seven 
ingredients — safe, gentle—and oh, so 
soothing! Start using Murine today. 

TRIAL OFFER! Send 10c for generous sample 
bottle of Murine. Address The 
Murine Co., Dept. P-7, Chicago. 


[/RINE; 
in EYES 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 








GET EASIER SHAVES} 





Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 


ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y MYSTIC, CONN. 


MAKE BIG CASH 






TAKE ORDERS FOR 


Gas 
\°.4 





3 FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 
930 ADAMS ST., ELMIRA. N.Y. 
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God Looks at the Land 


A revolving fund to help launch rural 
churches in a postwar farm real estate 
project for prospective farmers is under 
consideration by the Presbyterian Church. 

Objective is to assist in demobilizing in- 
dustrial communities affer the war and aid 
servicemen to resume farming. 

Under the program, local church groups 
would purchase land and resell to mem- 
bers on a long term basis at low interest 
rates. Announcement of the proposed 
project was made by Dr. Herman N. 
Morse, secretary of the denomination’s 
Board of National Missions. 


Bibles for Children 


A Bible on every public school teacher’s 
desk and a New Testament for every 
child who wants one is the nation-wide 
project approved by 1,200 delegates to the 
45th annual convention of the Gideons. 

Gideons, famous for their Bible in every 
hotel room, were told the field is wide open 
for a project in every state except Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin, and it was hoped 
restrictions there would be eliminated. 

While continuing its work among the 
armed forces where 8,000,000 New Testa- 
ments and Psalms and 2,500,000 complete 
Bibles have been distributed, the associa- 
tion will distribute Spanish text Bibles in 
South and Central America and Mexico. 


Missionary to Russia 


Because of his aid to Russian War Re- 
lief during the Southern Baptists’ “Kits 
for Russia” campaign, Rev. Dr. Louie D. 
Newton, Atlanta, Ga., has been invited to 
visit Moscow this fall. 

Dr. Newton, vice president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention and associ- 


Sermonette 


The most ominous happening to- 
day is the growing cynicism and de- 
featism on the part of some of our 
most vocal theologians. There is a 
widespread revival of the stultifying 
idea that man is totally depraved 
and irredeemable. Until we see the 
divine possibilities in our fellow crea- 
tures and real goodness in ourselves 
we can have no enthusiasm for con- 
tinuing a forward march. Life can be 
wonderful so long as we cultivate 
wholesome enthusiasms. 


Rev. Du Bois LeFevre 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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ate secretary of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, will make the trip as pastor of Druid 
Hills Baptist Church and not as an offi- 
cial representative of any church group. 
He hopes to meet Soviet officials, urge 
greater religious liberty for Russia’s re- 
ported 4,000,000 Baptists and other peo- 
ples of Europe after the war. 


Elevation for lowa Bishop 


From Vatican City came announce- 
ment of the elevation of one of Iowa’s 
leading churchmen, Bishop Henry Rohl- 
man of Davenport, to become titular 
Archbishop of Rhodope, a province in 
Greece. He also was appointed coadjutor 
to Archbishop Francis Beckman of Du- 
buque, with the right of succession to the 
Iowa archbishopric. 





Acme 


MOST REV.H.P.ROHLMAN named Archbishop 
Coadjutor, Dubuque, Ia., by Pope Pius Xil. 


Character Building 


Charges by some that America’s 
churches are not as actively engaged in 
character building as they should be was 
refuted when Boy Scouts of America 
headquarters revealed that nearly half of 
the nation’s 51,347 troops and cub packs 
are sponsored by churches and synagogues. 

Figures show that religious bodies 
sponsored 22,910 units. Of the remainder 
10,669 are affliated with clubs and fra- 
ternal organizations; 8,142 with com- 
munity and civic agencies, and 7,739 with 
schools, 1,887 are classed miscellaneous. 


Six of 15 men left on the faculty of 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Neb., 
serve in “double harness.” In addition to 
their college work these six substitute in 
Kearney churches when pastors are absent. 





"| rejoice therefore that | have confidence 
in you in all things." Il Corinthians 7:16 
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Wilson —It is one of the most lavish- 
ly colored movies to come out of Holly- 
wood and the most costly biography too. 
Before Darryl Zanuck got through with it 
he had dropped nearly $5,000,000 down 
the drain. It not only provides insight 
into the life of World War I President 
Wilson but also recalls some things which 
have been forgotten. Alexander Knox, 
imported from the New York stage, does 
Wilson. (20th Century-Fox) 





Wing and a Prayer —Events lead- 
ing up to the Battle of Midway. Navy 
officers who’ve seen it like its realism. 
Don Ameche, Charles Bickford, Dana 
Andrews. (20th Century-Fox) 





Since You Went Away —Claudette 
Colbert, Jennifer Jones, Shirley Temple, 
a host of others in a story of the home 
front. (United Artists) 





Christmas Holiday —You’re in for 
a shock, Deanna Durbin is responsible. 
No more is she the sweet-voiced, angelic 
little girl who sings classics. She’s become 
a sultry-voiced torch singer who’s a really 
tough cookie and doesn’t make any bones 
about it. The story isn’t much. It’s about 
a night club singer who marries a playboy 





International 


A SULTRY-VOICED torch singer is Deanna. 


gambler (Gene Kelly), tries to reform 
him, fails, and sees him shot to death 
after escaping from prison. (Universal) 





Adventures of Mark Twain — 
Frederic March is the Mark Twain you’ve 
had in your mind’s eye. The life story of 
America’s great wit. (Warner Bros.) 





Home in Indiana—Walter Brennan 
is playing around with horses again (as 
in Kentucky and Maryland). This time, 
though, they’re trotters. (20th Century- 
Fox) 








PRINCIPLE Drives 
out dirt Quick and Sure! 
MOTHERS: No need to leave 


baby alone while washing.Usethe 
handy THRIF-TEE on the spot. 


A compact, speedy washer when 
spare-time is limited. Wash dainty 
lingerie or men’s work clothes, 
with equal ease as the action 
“floats” the weight of the clothes. 


You SIT DOWN 
to Wash 

Simpl lace the 
> THRIF-TEE Washer 
unit in a 25c lard can, 
(illustrated) crock 
\ or 10 Gal. tu ace 
\. your clothes be- 
2} tween the discs, sit 
. down and let ‘er go. 
} A simple hand oper- 










WASHER 


Does 12 Shirts 
in 10 Minutes! 


Washes immaculately clean —unbelievably 
fast. Costs little. So compact, so handy to use 
anywhere quickly that it solves washing prob- 
lems in home, apartment, camp, trailer, sum- 
mer home, etc. No electrical, gas or water 
connections needed. 


For“Hurry-Up Jobs” 
or Family Washings 


More convenient for quick ° 
washing than power wash- 
ers. If you now have a pow- 
er washer, you will also want 
the quick, portable THRIF- 
TEE for‘hurry-up jobs’. No 
ss oo to — 
or go out of order. Always rash Anytime; 
ready without fuss or muss! Anyw oy 


‘See The tire face 
SEND ONLY *1 = 


THRIF-TEE Washer unit is only $4.95. Send 
only $1.00 and pay balance on delivery. Use 
the THRIF-TEE as much as you wish for two 
weeks; then if you are not overjoyed with it, 
simply return it and your entire $4.95 will be 
refunded promptly. If you send remittance in 
full for $4.95 we will prepay express charges. 








® ation rotates the 






‘NS washer wit 

Tee Satin =THRIF-TEE WASHER CO., Dept. 4s-2 
action as power washers. 915 Valley Street * Dayton 4, Ohio 
ete BREN S SOS SO OS OSSORSSSSSSSSeaaeey 
THRIF-TEE WASHER CO., 915 Valley St., Dayton 4, Ohio, Dept. 48-B. 

Please rush one THRIF-TEE Washer unit for 2-Week Trial. If I return the washer 
within 2 weeks you will refund my $4.95 by return mail. I enclose $1.00 and will pay 
balance of $3.95 plus small shipping cost upon delivery. (If you prefer to enclose entire 
cost of $4.95, we will pay shipping cost direct to your home. ) 


2 BP. PA a pee Stk P. O. Zone. .... EE ae 





After washing 
parts well with thick lather of 
Resinol Soap—apply soothing 
Resinol Ointment. Being oily 
and specially medicated it gives 
quick, long-lasting relief. 

At all druggists. Buy and try today. 


RESINOD iso 
mA 


e 
COMFORT PRESS, Ence 
210-J-3 SOUTH 7th ST. + ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 





$ ctanr CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM R75, Sellersville, Pa. 


29¢ up 
Free catalog, 6500 titles. Books withdrawn from lend- 
ing libraries. Novels, mysteries, westerns, non-fiction. 


AMERICAN LENDING LIBRARY, INC. 
Dept. P, College Point, N. Y. 





INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 


ARE WE 









FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
















Victory Model Handiweld Are 
Welder operates from 110 
volta, A.C. or D.C. current 
same us other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- 
als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually 
uses standard coated rods— 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How- 
ever, due to Priorities a gen- 
erous supply of 1/16” rode 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, etc. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, ete. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parts with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order now 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. H-208 Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


LIKE TO RELIEVE 
INCONVENIENCE 


AND PAIN? 


‘ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 



















































FREEZER 
PAPER 


LOCKER BOXES, LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS, TAPE 
STOCKINETTE TUBING, ETC. 
FULL LINE PACKAGES FOR FREEZING 
FRUITS — VEGETABLES— MEATS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


A.E.MacADAM & CO., Inc. 


95 LEXINGTON AVE., B’KLYN 5, N. Y. 


TEL. MAIN 2-8700 or Write DEPT. P. 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 


sane nol < UILT PIECES... ae 


3 Ibs. ae 
lus postage. Sent C.0.D; 
Guarantee, FREE— 


one thousand (1, 
patee 
FREE with ‘order. 












Between 
Ourselves 


The Campaign Mail—In PATHFINDER 
of April 10, Washington Parade, it is 
stated that when the election flurry reaches 
its height there will be about 150 Con- 
gressional workers who will send out 
450,000 pieces of mail a day postage free. 
I wonder how many days this will cover 
at top speed? 

We (the citizens) are urged almost daily 
to save every scrap of paper, for the nu- 
merous scrap. paper drives. Is this the 
use the scrap paper is put to? Also the 
manpower hours we are urged to give. Is 
this one of the reasons? The 450,000 
pieces of mail daily would also work a 
hardship on our hard pressed mail clerks 
who are giving their best on soldier mail 
and mails of vital importance. This one 
example of willful waste burns me up. 

M. E. Cottrell, Owensboro, Ky. 


ae Fa 


A Pathfinder Family—I am sending 
you an old copy of the PATHFINDER, 
which shows quite a contrast between the 
war news then and now. I have read the 
PATHFINDER since I was a small boy and 
started taking it myself a good many 
years ago. : 

The paper I am sending you is one my 
father had. He took the paper as long as 
he lived. 

At present I am sending the Patu- 
FINDER on to my son who is with the 37th 
Div. on Bougainville. He said there sure 
was a lot of good reading in it. 

Ralph E. Hesse, Mendon, O. 


The old PATHFINDER which Mr. Hesse 
sends is dated Aug. 14, 1915, and its lead- 
ing article is a “Review of the First Year 
of the War.” It is invaluable current his- 
tory of the period. 


* * * 


Mathematics of a Joke—I am writing 
to call your attention this time to the 
July toth issue and the “problem” about 
the driver who got a cross. What intrigues 
me is that the author of the problem was 
so involved in his little play on words that 
he did not notice that the man would get 
across—not a cross. If he was driving at 
55 miles an hour he would be making a 
little more than 83.7 feet in a second and 
would reach the crossing in approximately 
3-6 sec. While the train running at 60 
miles an hour would make 88 feet per sec- 
ond and reach the crossing at approxi- 
mately 5.6 sec. So the man with an aver- 
age length of car would clear the crossing 
and be about 150 ft. beyond before the 
train arrived. 

I am not advocating that the driver 
cross even with that big margin, but he 
should have a good enough judgment to 
know that he could make it. 

G. W. Crossman, Grand Forks, N. D. 
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nly Gueranteed to completely 
Ns penetrate 16 gauge metal or 
° age money back. Guaranteed 
‘or six months not to burn out. 
Use standard welding rods. You 
can learn elec. 
welding with 
\ this outht. will 
} last indefinitely. 
Repairs tanks, 
Bs) fenders, ma- 
"ag? chine parts, etc, 
7 Complete directions. 110 Volts 
AC or DC. We also manufacture a victory welder 


te with I + ith 
a rnd no ade leant andl $195 
SG Ge WEES % 2 «vs 2 6.0 « “ae 
ESSAY MFG. CO, 47D Littlefield St. 
Houghs Neck, Quincy 69, Mass. 
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an the 18 Absent Years 
Esof JESUS CHRIST 


NOW READTHE LOGICTNAT 
Wg) MAS SURROUNDED THIS § 
als MYSTERY THESE VEARS = 
Read how te Author has traced the steps of 
His Master, as one would seeking missing persons, 
in his desire to fathom a void about which there is scarcely 
a word in the new testament to indicate HIS whereabouts. 
You Must Read This Revealing Book! 
HOW FOR 18 YEARS. ..from the age of 12 when He con- 
founded the doctors. When He —_— ssing for Loe 8 dove ins Fol- 
pase | it along into His manhood, These ABSE 
ont in preparation for His divine revelation. The Book tells 
the greatest pot allgrand careers—The 18 Absent Years of 









Jesus Christ. tman $1 plus postage. Or send $1 with 
order. You get a Eatalisman on Parchment paper of Christ 
at the age of 12. Read these 18 Absent Years’ Mystery—now! 
STANDARD O0&B SUPPLY COMPANY 
1930 Irving Road, Dept. C-526, Chicago 13, lil. 
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AMALING DISCOVERY 


SHINES 


MAGIC! 


IN A JIFFY! 


Sensational! New Shoe-Shine Invention 
replaces messy pastes, liquids. Simply 
glide over shoes—and presto!—you have 
a lustrous, long-lasting shine. Cleans 
and polishes in one operation. Dust, 
dirt, grime disappear instantly. No 
mess or muss. No soiled hands. Clean. 
Handy. Works like magic. Gleams like 
mirror. For all shoes—Men’s, Women’s, 
Children’s. Low priced, Selis —_ wie 

Sample offer 
Samples For Agents 22..?'S.,..00" 
ately to all who send name at once. A 
enn postal will do. SEND NO 
MONEY — just your name. KRISTEE 
CO., 860 Kristee Bidg., AKRON, OHIO. 



















when externally caused 


Use Cuticura Soap and Ointment to hel 
relieve. Many say results are wonderfu 









KILLS 
Red Mites 


Toxites:": 


Sorey bree brooder ma es ees es tere 9 ‘shnllor 


oe . Fan cote nSory ick wit 
several times a oGe cat Gere Ride ato ae 
eror W 


disease. T0XITE LABORATORIES. BOX 20. CHESTERTON, Md. 


JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 








STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction, ‘oo describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 

tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 43 years. Free—no obligation. 

Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3407, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, tnd. 
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Turn Spare Time into CASH 


CHRI 
ARISTMAS 


50 Personal 


WITH 


Just show this gorgeous line of Personal «) rds NAME 
Christmas Cards—with name imprinted. re) re) 
Customers have choice of 25 for $1 or 50 for $] 

$1. Theysell onsight! You makeexcellent 

profit on each sale. No expe on re- . 

quirec yet samples created es- 

pecially for this season, and take easy Christmas 
orders from friends, relatives and busi- Card 
ness people—either spare or full time! 


Make Extra Moneywith Box Assortments 
Sell newest $1 Assortments Religions, 
Christmas, Etchings, Everyday, Gift 21 for $]} 
Wraps. Dignified work—Quick ‘ales— 

Extra Cash. Splendid money-making 
plan for Churches, Clubs, Lodges. SEND 


Wetmore & Sugden ene. Boot. 3 i- e FOR Samples 


749 Monroe Ave., Rochester 
FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at your drug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 














Assortment 









EN-AR-CO Remedy Co., N. Y. C. 


DEAFENED! San 








GEM V-4 


HEAR BETTER! FEEL BETTER! WORK GETTER! 

This new Crystal te ee ee ee ee ee 

ing problem. F -tip tone and volume control. Requires no 

special fitting. perate@ in any position. Hear clearly at 

Church, Theatre, Business, Defense Work. Convince yourself 

with ne one to persuade you. Compare with others. 

Has THREE TUBES. LOW IN PRICE. Fully Guaranteed 
The Gem-V-4 has been accepted by the Council of 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 

At lead dealers, or write for special 
home trial offer and free bookiet ‘P’ 


GEM Ear Phone Co. GEM Ear Phone Co. _fewten ony itt tnY. 





SD) So-Lo' =" 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger "that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a eon 
ing, chafing plate, 25¢ and 50c at druggists 

druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on pm od 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we ve Ky yon a 
generous trial 


DRESS REMNANTS 25° YARD 


SELLS FOR _ A wales, Gi ELSEWHERE 


poco nted offer r ONLY 

SH your order back. 
No order ft ahos less fe 12 ya 

12-YARD BUNDL * = «+ «« ONLY $2.98 

Send no money unless you wish. Orders shipped C.0.D 

Plus posta, tisfaetion gontamteot orjmoney cheerfully 

refunded. We have thousands of satisfied customers. Get 


ur order “— ie time. 
tNnos. ¢. PD-36, Monticello, New York 
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Brain Teaser 


Contributed (with solution) by T. L. 
Tiffany, Lyndon, Kansas. 

If a party of soldiers found a well of 
water that would last’ 100 men for 10 
days, and would last 70 men for 20 days, 
how long would it last 50 men? 


Solution to last week’s 


It makes no difference how many floors 
the building has. When Harry rides from 
his floor to the top and back he rides 
twice as far as Tom does when he rides 
from Harry’s floor to the top. So the dis- 
tance Harry rides from the ground floor 
to his own floor must be twice as far as 
Tom rides before he gets to Harry’s floor. 
Since Tom starts at his own floor, which 
we know is one floor below Harry’s, Harry 
rides two floors to get to his own, There- 
fore Harry is on the third floor, and Tom 
on the second, 


The Bomber Dear 


He keeps his objective 
always in sight. . 
A goal more vital 
than Berlin. 
He anticipates the approach 
with keenest delight, 
For his aim is a home 
with a girl in. 
G. A. Buerk 


Bill and Sue were gathering up eggs for 
Mother. 

“Here’s a little bitsy one,” cried Bill, 
“we'll leave it for a nest egg.” 

“Stupid,” said Sue scornfully, “don’t 
you know the nest egg is for the hen to 
measure by? Do you want all the eggs to 
be little?” 





Traffic Officer—Look here, young lady! 
Where do you think you are going? 
Do you know anything about the traffic 
laws of this city? ~ 

Fair Motorist—Why yes, a little. Can 
I help you? 


Hostess—And this, Nelly, is Mr. Ware: 
Nelly—Oh, Mr. Ware, I’ve heard about 
you—we’ve got some furniture stored in 
one of your houses. 





O. Shaw—I hear that a German soldier 
who called Hitler an idiot was tried by 
courtmartial. 

U. Simp—On what grounds? 

O. Shaw—I imagine for betraying a 
military secret. 








PREVEN] TA: 
PFIRES ou FIRES 


10 Million A Day 


Production speed-up, congestion, 
large inventories, untrained em- 
ployees, shortage of monpows: are 
rapidly increasing fire losses. Check 
over your property today and help 
the war effort 4 extinguishing 
fires before they have had time to 
spread 
After Victory Opportunities 
i Dealer — Salesmen 

Later on #hen materials are more 
plentiful we will need many sales- 
men to fill up territory. ter 


your name and address today for 
one of these dealerships. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 35, Dayton 1, Ohic 








V 
RED-ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out—it’s often 


Home 
Treatment 


Promptly 
Relieves 


Torture! 


First applications of wonderful soothing 
medicated liquid Zemo—a Doctor for- 
mula—quickly relieve the intense itching 
burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and similar 
annoying skin and scalp irritations due 
to external cause. Zemo also aids healing. 
Amazingly successful for over 35 years! 
Apply anytime — doesn’t show on skin. 
First trial of clean, stainless liquid Zemo 
convinces! 8 different sizes. Buy Extra 


Strength Zemo for stub- 
born cases. All drugstores, _—_+ZEMO0 _ 








pect. Sm 
= combined with weem 


aut comfort. Genu 

LL WOOL ee Check. Ghizes, 
a tented c 

, y 1 a priced, wi with gen- 


erous p 

com PLETE LINE 
Leather and wool jackets, rain- 
coats. 200 fast- “sein shoe styles. 
Our salesmen making biggest 
ee ae Actual Samples we 
eo Su sosey, for 


— “enipeewa Paik Falis, Wis. 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.’’ No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, fiegistered Patent Attorneys, 
1023 Albee Buliding, Washington 5. 0. C. 
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The Fair’s The Thing! 


Come Tuesday morning, we are sweeping everything off the 
top of the desk and heading for Maryland for two days. The 
world is ablaze with hate, fear and bloody death. The concrete 
streets are blistering hot. The air stinks of smoke and gas 
fumes. The butcher shop is empty of everything save bologna 
and codfish. The Japanese beetles are denuding the rose bushes. 
The world seems a mess. 

But, in Maryland next week, a county fair is running. The 
midway won't have as many gimcracks as it had before the war. 
The hamburgers and hot dogs will taste of soybean flakes. Yet 
there, in two days, we shall find peace. The blooded Percherons, 
the Poland-China boars, the Hereford bulls will be pawing in 
their pens, for all to see. Men will gather in trios and-quartets 
‘beside the grandstand and beneath the big elms of the picnic 
ground to jaw out common problems about their crops, their 
land, their homes. 

The women will swap recipes and bemoan the weakness of 
wartime thread. The Home Demonstration Agent’s booth will 
be jeweled with shimmering jars of watermelon pickle, rasp- 
berries and*pepper sauce. The 4-H’ers will have the earth’s 
richest gifts piled up in bright green and red and orange stacks 

. . the best corn, the juiciest melons, the finest squash. We 
Victory Gardeners will stare at the stuff and gulp, and wish 
we'd never left the farm. 

Thank the Lord, there are 2,000 and. some county and state 
fairs being held in this country again this year. Those of us 
who can get away to attend them for a day or two will be 
better citizens because of it. There, beneath the tents and 
along the aisles of the permanent buildings, are the things that 
make life worth living. The air breathes of friendliness and 
true democracy. The tunes from the bandstand are the folk- 
music of neighborliness and peace. Sometimes we think that if 
there were more county fairs there would be a lot less shooting 
and cussed hate in the world. 


* * * 


Maybe it is too much to hope that the war being declared on 
the increasing number of predatory wild animals in this coun- 
try will put an end to these wild-cat strikes we hear about. 


* * * 
Crisis For Insurance s 


Just before recessing for the summer the United States 
Supreme Court, by a four to three decision which over-turned 
precedents of 75 years’ standing, decided that the business of 
insurance is interstate commerce, hence is subject to the federal 
anti-trust laws. The result, unless Congress enacts legislatiqn 
to meet the situation, will inevitably be the destruction of the 
present system of regulation by the states and one more addi- 
tion to the centralized regulation of business from Washington. 

The first question that will probably spring to the mind of 
the reader who is not familiar with the case and the principles 
involved is “Why should not insurance be subject to the anti- 
trust laws just like any other business?” The answer lies both 
in the nature of the business of insurance and the history of 
its development during the past century under state regulation. 

Insurance is a unique type of bysiness. It does not involve 


the manufacture of goods or commodities or their purchase and 
sale. It is not subject to the laws of supply and demand. It is 
in essence a contribution by many to a common fund for the 
purpose of distribution of risk. If the distribution of risk is to 
be fair and equitable, the rates must be determined acconding 
to the hazards involved, and mot by the bargaining methods 
which are customarily followed in the market place where goods 
are sold. 

The interest of the public in the price which it pays for in- 
surance is not the same as in the case of other businesses. The 
home-owner who goes into a store and buys a hatchet, or orders 
one from the manufacturer, is primarily concerned with getting 
the best value for his money. If competition has forced the 
price too low, the dealer or manufacturer may go into bank- 
ruptcy. But the purchaser has his hatchet and is not harmed 
by the financial failure of the seller. 

However, if the home-owner buys insurance he gets, in re- 
turn for his payments, a promise from the insurance company 
to make good a loss which may not occur for months or years. 
The promise is not worth the price which has been paid for it, 
if the insurance company is unable to perform its obligation. 
For that reason, the public is vitally interested in the financial 
stability.of the companies and must be certain that the prices 
are sufficient.to maintain their solvency. The unrestricted com- 
petition which is required by the anti-trust laws can result in 
excessive rate cutting and the insolvency of the less conserva- 
tive companies. 

The states have had long experience in dealing with the prob- 
lems of insurance. After careful study and trial of various sys- 
tems they have come to the conclusion that the principles 
reflected in the anti-trust laws cannot apply to insurance, and 
that cooperative methods are preferable. In order to prevent 
excessive charges and monopolistic practices, reliance is placed 
on supervision by state regulatory authorities who have de- 
veloped detailed systems for supervising and regulating the 
business. The states have ample power to impose whatever re- 
quirements they deem necessary to protect the interests of the 
public. 

The cooperative a fostered under state regulation now 
collide with the federal anti-trust laws which the Supreme 
Court, disregarding both the experience of the states and -its 
own earlier decisions, has determined to apply to insurance. 
How the insurance business can adjust itself without complete 
disruption and confusion isa question which, notwithstanding 
a few reassuring generalities by the Attorney General, the De- 
partment of Justice has failed to explain. 

In the words of the Chief Justice, who, with Justices Frank- 
furter and Jackson, dissented from the prevailing opinion, the 
action of the court “cannot fail to be the occasion for loosing 
a flood of litigation and of legislation, state and national, in 
order to establish a new boundary between state and national 
power, raising questions which cannot be answered for years 
to come, during which a great business and the regulatory 
officers of every state must be harassed by all the doubts and 
difficulties inseparable from a realignment of the distribution 
of power in our federal system.” 

The predicament is a serious one, and concerns not only the 
insurance business but also every individual who owns an in- 
surance policy, and is dependent upon the soundness of the 
company which issued it. 











ITS NOT THE HEAT... 


And it’s not always the humidity either. 
More often than not it’s the clothes a 
man wears that make him uncomfort- 
able in hot weather. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, wait until you see how cucumber 
cool you will be in a suit fabric proc- 
essed with special new synthetic resin 
finishes recently developed for the 
textile industry. 

Rayon, for example, can now be 
processed to bring a feeling of refresh- 
ing coolness and well being to the 
wearer, as well as new beauty, greater 
durability and a better drape to a suit of 
clothes. And what is more, it can be 
made to retain its shape and fit under 
repeated cleanings—and be shrink- and 
wrinkle-resistant too. Clothed in such 
a fabric you not only can feel cooler but 


MOLDING 





keep up a spruce appearance easier 
New synthetic resin textile finishes 
that make such improvements possible 
were developed by American Cyanamid. 
They open up the way toa whole array 
of exciting new fabric blends, not 
only of rayon but of wool and 
cotton and combinations of all 
three. They also offer new possi- 
bilities for styling and designing 
because of the interesting new 
effects and greater durability they 
give to fabrics. In addition, they 
are easy and economical to apply. 
Used today largely for military 
purposes, these textile finishes 
are ushering in a new era in 
peacetime textiles. 
This is one way that Cyanamid 
is helping the textile industry im- 





THE FUTURE 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


prove its products through research and 
the development of better materials. It 
is part of the diversified chemical serv- 
ice Cyanamid offers to manufacturers 
in many fields. 





American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities. 
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Sand can spol a lol of tangs 


AND. Let that hard, sharp stuff get 
S into the wrong places and it spells 


trouble. 


Certainly, what it can do to an auto- 
mobile is something pretty bad. 


That’s why General Motors engineers, 
intent on making more and better 
things for more people, fought for 
years to protect moving parts against 
sand and grit. 


One by one, they closed the avenues 
by which sand worked its way to vital 
points. They sealed the brakes. They 
sealed the wheel bearings. They sealed 
the chassis. And they gave your car a 
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GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
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new lease of trouble-free life. 


Now, war — a war of machines. The 
job of protecting the thousands of 
parts in each of these machines 
jumped into a number one spot, and 
that’s where the engineers found how 
useful their work had been. 


They were able, right then, to seal 
vital parts of tanks and trucks against 
North African sandstorms, coral dust 
in the South Pacific, cutting silica in 
European beachheads. That sealing 
also kept out mud, water, snow. It cut 
precious, life-saving repair time. It 
helped, in its modest, quiet way, to 
win our battles, 









Those trucks and tanks had the pro- 


tection they needed because a direct 
effort to improve the life of peace- 
time America built up a fund of ex- 
perience invaluable in wartime. 


Our country is rich in such reserves 
of useful knowledge simply because 
in our land, men work for, and get, 
fair rewards for their enterprise. 


This is the idea that helped make pre- 
war America great. It has proved ex- 
tremely useful in war, and it will pro- 
duce more and better things for more 
people in the greater America to 
come. 
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“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 





CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER ¢« FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH 7 AC SPARK PLUG 
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